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= Y a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion 


and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
‘Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a delicately-flavoured beveraye 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 


EPPS Siam: ) COCOA 


diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every ten- 
dency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to atta-k 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—The Civil Service Gazette. 


ead ‘SUMMER, HEADS WILL BURN. 


PYRETIC : ; 
THIRST is allayed in a remarkable manner by 
SALINE Lamplough’s Pyretic Saline. It controls Fevers, re 
moves Feverish Colds, and all Feverish Symptoms, puri- 
fying Poisoned Blood, and eradicating from it noxious 
and Feverish humours. 





Rev. D. Evans writes, Dec., 1887:—“ My second 
daughter has been suffering for a long time from General 
Debility, Languor, and Loss of Appetite; but 
since she has been taking your Pyretic Saline she has 
improved wonderfully.” It is 

MOST EFFICACIOUS in Headache, Biliousness, 
Constipation, Smallpox, Measles, Scarlet and othe: 
Fevers, Vomiting, in removing effects of over-eating, 
or drinking, and in relieving the Stomach when 
Disordered through taking unsuitable food. 

Hexry LAMpPiovuGn (Ltd.), 113, Holborn, London, E.C. 





KEATINGS | | WRIGHT Siz: PROTECTS 


P Ow D E. R PROMOTES 


THE HEALTHY SMALL POX &c 
A LUXURY 
FOR THE BATH 
INVALUABLE 


FOR THE NURSERY 
THE ONLY TRUE ANT/SE ela 
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THE MEDICAL FACULTY, 
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Communications respecting Advertisements should bée addressed to Mr. BROWNE, 8, George Yard, Lombard St., London, E.C. 





“The Visitor to London who 
leaves without seeing the Show 
Rooms of Messrs. Osler has missed 
one of the — the —" 
Vide LanD AND WATER. 


FLOWER STANDS, TABLE ORNAMENTS, BOWLS AND VASES IN GLASS AND CHINA. 


‘LAMPS—Newest Designs with Latest Improvements, 


CHANDELIERS FOR GAS & CANDLES. ELECTRICAL FITTINGS. 





OSLER’S SHOW ROOMS, 100 OXFORD-ST.,W. . 











PY a PURE 
CONCENTRATED 

tz, Cocoa. 

SAMPLE, e 


J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL, LONDON, AND SYONEY. N-S.W. 
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the little fellow 
grew strong and 
fat, and is now in 
a@ thriving condi- 
tion—in fact, “ the 
flower of the 
flock.” 

BENGER’S FOOD is sold in Tins at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s., by Chemists, &c., everywhere, or Free ro Poredis 
Post from MOTTERSHEAD & CO. (s. PaIne & F, B. BENGER), 7, "Exchange Street, Manchester. 
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NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 


CAPITAL: AUTHORIZED, £2,000,000 ; SUBSCRIBED AND PAID UP, £500,000. 


LONDON: 40, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
WEST-END BRANCH: 25, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 
EDINBURGH: 23, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES-— 











ADEN | DUNDEE KOBE (HIOGO) | NAGASAKI SEYCHELLES | TEHERAN 
BADULLA GALLE MADRAS NEWERA ELLA SHANGHAI VLADIVOSTOCK 
BOMBAY HONG KONG | MAHE NEW YORK SINGAPORE YOKOHAMA 
CALCUTTA | JAFFNA MAURITIUS PARIS | SYDNEY 

COLOMBO KANDY MELBOURNE SAN FRANCISCO | TAMATAVE 


INTEREST ALLOWED on Deposits. 
At 3, 4, and 5 months’ notice 3 per cent. per annum. 
At 6, 7, and 8 months’ notice 4 
At 9 to 12 months’ notice 4h 

At 3, 5, or 7 years’ notice 5 ‘es * 

Interest paid half-yearly in London—31st March and 30th September. 

”» ” ” in Scotland—11th May and 11th November. 
Current Accounts opened and cheque books supplied. Interest at 2+ per cent. per annum allowed on the 
minimum monthly balance, if not below £100. Advances made against approved banking securities. Pay 


and pensions drawn, insurance premia, subscriptions, and other periodical payments, made at a uniform com- 
mission of 4 per cent. 


Securities bought, sold, and received for safe custody from constituents of the bank. Interest and dividends 
collected at an uniform commission of } per cent. 
Drafts issued upon the Bank’s Eastern Branches at current rates free of commission. Bills collected or 
negotiated, and every description of exchange business conducted. 
on The fullest information can be obtained by application at any of the Branches and Agencies, or at the Head 
ce. 


” ” 


” ” 


GEORGE WILLIAM THOMSON, Secretary. 


o 


TO WEAK AND LANCUID SUFFERERS. 


EFORE you waste your time on nauseous drugs and quack medicines, Mr. C. B. 
Harness, the Medical Battery Company’s Consulting Medical Electrician, 
invites you to pay a visit to the Electropathic Establishment, 52, Oxford Street, 
London, W. (corner of Rathbone Place), where, by means of experiments and 
testimonials, he will be able to prove to you conclusively that his world-famed 
Electropathic Treatment is certain to cure, and has cured, the most obstinate cases 
of NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, PHYSICAL DEBILITY, HY POCHONDRIASIS, 
MELANCHOLIA, or any sign of PREMATURE DECLINE OF VITAL 
ENERGY, consequent upon over-strain. Harness’ Electropathic Treatment needs 
only to be more widely kaown to be universally adopted, and it is for this reason that 
we are now advertising so largely. The surest proof we have of the success of our 
Treatment is, that almost every patient who has adopted it has introduced several 
other sufferers, 

HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC TREATMENT has also relieved and 
cured hundreds of men and women suffering from RHEUMATIC AFFECTIONS, 
INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, LIVER and KIDNEY DISEASES, &c., and 
is the most natural and certain means of obtaining health, strength, and vital 
energy. Pamphlet and advice free of charge. Residents at a distance, and those 
unable to call at 52, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W., should write-at 
once for special pamphlet private advice form. All who wish to be well and keep 
well should wear Harness’ world-famed Electropathic Belt. Note the address 
carefully, lest you forget it, and call or write at once to Mr. C. B. Harness, 
Consulting Medical Electrician (Member National Electric Medical Association), the 
Medical Battery Company, Limited, 52, Oxford Street, London, W. (corner of 
Rathbone Place). All communications treated as strictly private and confidential. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.'S NEW BOOKS. 





NOW READY. 
MODERN SHIPS OF WAR. By Sim Epwarp J. Reep, M.P., Late Chief Constructor 
of the British Navy, and Epwarp Simpson, Rear Admiral U.S.N., Late President U.S. Naval Advisory Board. 


With Supplementary Chapters and Notes by J. D. JERROLD "sang Lieut. U.S.N., Author of “ The Question 
of Ships,” &c. Illustrated with over 100 Engravings of the principal Battle Ships of England, France, 
United States, Italy, Germany, Russia, &c. Royal 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
FRANCE AND THE CONFEDERATE NAVY, 1862-1868; an International 
Episode. By Joun BicgeLow. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“Mr. Bigelow has made a highly important addition to the history of the struggle, It is written in the bold, 
frank, vivacious style which stamps all the productions of the author.”—New York Journal of Commerce. 


WORKS BY MARION WILCOX. 
SENORA VILLENA; and GRAY: an Oldhaven Romance. 2 vols. in 1, crown 8vo., 
cloth, 6s. 
REAL PEOPLE. By Marion Witcox. Small post Svo. cloth, 4s. 
The Saturday Review says of the above: “* Senora Villena’ introduces anew the same warm- -hearted, impression- 


able, and charming naif persons who figure in Mr. Marion Wilcox’s shorter paper, ‘ Real People.” 1t is far more 
elaborate, however, and quite as graceful and felicitous in style and characterization.” 


FOURTH EDITION, IN THE PRESS, 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A HOUSE-BOAT. By Witt1am Brack. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 

*‘ There is a great deal that is very pleasant and even charming in ‘ The Strange Adventures of a House-boat.’. *: 
Mr. a 8 style is as good as ever, and in welcome contrast tothe shambling periods of many of his contemporaries.” 
—Atheneum, 

“ Those in search of a good novel, full of pleasant pictures of men, women, and things, may be safely referred to 
Mr. William Black’s three volumes.’ ’—Daily Telegraph. 

**It is doubtful whether to any of Mr, Black’s nov as there can be so justly applied the epithet ‘delightful’ as to 
his ‘Strange Adventures of a House-boat.’”— Morning Post. 





NOW READY. Price One Shilling. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


SEPTEMBER N UMS ER. 





CONTENTS. 


Part IX. of WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVEL, ‘IN FAR LOCHABER.’ 


‘With Singing and Dancing, in Pleasure Advancing to Celebrate t Frontispiece 
arvest-Home.’’ Illustration for ‘Harvest Home.’ Drawn by Epwin A. ABBEY. 4 “ 
Our Journey to the Hebrides. First Paper... EvizabetH Ropixs PeNneLy. 


Fourteen Illustrations. From Drawings from Joskru PENNE at, and a Photograph by GEoxGe Witson & 
Company, Aberdeen, 


‘Why Art Thou Silent?’ <A Sonnet es ase eee) WILLIAM: ~WorDswortu, 
With Full-page Illustration. Drawn by ALF RED Pan sons. 

The Woodland Caribou ooo wseitieetitees(iés MER’ PP, Wee. 
With Four Lllustrations. Drawn by ‘a B. Fxost and J. Carrer Beanp. 

Old Sats Professor Epwarp SyLvestrer Morse, 
With Eleven Tilustrations, From Photographs by Davip M. Litre, Salem ; and Drawing by F. V. Yu Monv, 

At Bvrams. A Story ... aan stb ioe _— pon Lucy C. LiLuig, 
With Three Illustrations. Drawn ‘by Freperick DrELuan. 

Studies of the Great West. VII. Memphis and Little Rock ... oe Cuartes DcupLeY WARNER. 

The Master and the Reapers. ATPoem ... _ ons mn ai Zor Dana UNDERHILL, 


The New Gallery of Tapestries at Florence. With Seven Illustrations. From Photographs and 
Drawings by A. BRENNAN and I’, V. Du Moxp. 


The Belfry Chimes, A Poem. a od : Joun Murr. 

Annie Kilburn. A Novel. (Begun i in 2 Jane Number.) "Part lV. sale int W ILLIAM : De AN HOWELLs. 

Two Montana Cities... ' se one sive Epwarps RosEgTs. 
With Eleven Lilustrations. From Photographs and Drawings oy HuGuson HawLey. 

Sunset on the Alleghany. A Poem —_ oe Marcaret DELAND. 

Harvest-Home. Old English Song. With Five Illustrations. " Deawa by ‘Bowne A. ABBEY and ALFRED 
PARSONS. 


A Midsummer Trip to the West Indies. Third Paper. By Larcapio Hearn. Thirteen Lllustra- 
tions. From Photographs and Drawings by C. Grauam, L. JoureL, and F. V. Du Monp. 


Speeches One has to Live Down, (Full-page Illustration) .- Drawn by Georce Du Mavrter. 
Editor’s Easy Chair, &c., &c. 1. se wee ee ee ee ee = GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 





Loxpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, Liarep, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 











I, 
PAID IN HIS OWN COIN. By E. J. Goopman, Author of 


“Too Curious.” In 3 vols. 


II. 

HUSH! By Curtis Yorke, Author of “Dudley.” In 3 vols. 
III. 

IN HOT HASTE. By Mary E. Huttau. In 2 vols. 
IV. 


A MODERN BRIGAND. By the Author of “Miss Bayle’s 


Romance.” In 3 vols. 


Vv. 
ANTOINETTE. By M. P. Biytu. In 2 vols. 
ALSO, 
HARTAS MATURIN. In 2 vols. [Just ready. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New BuRLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





SUMMER TOURS IN SCOTLAND. 
GLASGOW AND THE HIGHLANDS. 


(Royal Route vid Crinan and Caledonian Canals. 
TOURIST’S SPECIAL CABIN TICKETS issued during the Season, valid for Six separate or consecutive days, 
Sailing by any of Mr. MacBrayne’s Steamers, 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 
GRENADIER, NEW STEAM SHIP, 

Claymore, | Mountaineer, ' = 
Columba, | Pioneer, 
Iona Glengarry, 
Fusilier, Clydesdale, 
Chevalier, | Linnet : = 
Gondolier, | Clansman, ae es——__ Lochiel, Mabel, 
Lochawe, | Handa, ists sien : Gladiator, | Countess, 
Sail during the Season for Islay, Lochawe, Oban, Fort William, Inverness, Staffa, Iona, Glencoe, Tobermory, Portree, 
Strome Ferry, Gairloch, Loch Maree, Ullapool, Loch Inver, and Stornoway, Thurso, &c., affording Tourists an oppor- 
tunity of visiting the magnificent scenery of Glencoe, Cuchullin Hills, Loch Coruisk, Loch Scavaig, Loch Maree, and 
the famed Islan‘is of Staffa and Iona. Official Guide-Book, 3d.; Illustrated Copies, 6d. and 1s. Time Bill, with 
Map and Tourist Fares, free, from Messrs. Cuatro & Wunpvs, Publishers, Piccadilly, London, W.; or by post 
from the Proprietor, Daviy MacBrarnez, 119, Hope Street, Glasgow. 


Glencoe, Lochness, 
Islay. Inverary 
Cavalier, Castle, 
Staffa 
Fingal, Udea, 








The grand desideratum of preventing the hair from falling 
off, and of restoring hair on bald places. 


OL. DRIDGFE'’S 
BALM OF COLUMBIA 


Is unrivalled in producing a LUXURIANT GROWTH of HAIR, 
WHISKERS,and MOUSTACHES, and the only remedy for BALD- 
NESS, containing the essential requisites for Cleaning and Beautifying. 
Rey For Children it is invaluable, as it forms the basis of a Magnificent 
SS=/ Head of Hair, and prevents baldness in mature age. Sold by all 
: Sat Perfumers and Chemists at 3s. 6d., 6s., and ils. per Bottle. Whole- 
XS sale and Retail by the Proprietors, 


22, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. Established 70 year, 
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"TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES 
MRS. BISHOP (Isabella Bird). 


— A, 
—x 
v 


THE GOLDEN CHERSONESE AND THE 
WAY THITHER. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 145. 

‘© We last parted with this most delightful of raconteurs in Japan, and, as she has since settled 
down into sedate wifehood as Mrs. Bishop, we feared we had seen the last of her adventurous 
career. But though, so far as we know, she has not ventured far afield since the momentous 
event, she was good enough to keep a donne bouche for her many admirers, all of whom, we are 
sure, ‘will admit that she is quite as charming at the last as at the first. . . . Altogether, this 


last volume makes us hope that Mrs. Bishop has not for ever laid aside the Bohemianism of 
Miss Bird.” — Zimes. 


UNBEATEN TRACKS IN JAPAN, INCLUDING 
VisITs TO THE ABORIGINES OF YEZO AND THE SHRINES OF NIKKO 
AND Ist. Fifth Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

‘* Miss Bird’s fascinating and instructive work on Japan fully maintains the well-earned 
reputation of the Author of ‘Six Months in the Sandwich Isles,’ and ‘A Lady’s Life in the 
Rocky Mountains,’ as a traveller of the first order, and a graphic and picturesque writer. 
Miss Bird is a born traveller, fearless, enthusiastic, patient, instructed, knowing well how to 


describe. No peril daunts her, no prospect of fatigue or discomfort disheartens or repels her.” 
—Quarterly Review. 


A LADY’S RIDE ON HORSEBACK IN THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS. fifth £dition. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 75. 6d. 


‘¢ Miss Bird is an ideal traveller. She can see, and she can use the words that place what 
she sees before the reader. For, spontaneous and unadorned as is the narrative, it is more 
interesting than most of the novels which it has been our lot to encounter, and, in fact, com- 
prises character, situation, and dramatic effect enough to make ninety-nine novels out of a 
hundred look pallid and flat in comparison.” — Spectator. 


SIX MONTHS i1n THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, 
AMONG THE PALM GROVES, CORAL REEFS, AND VOL- 
CANOES. Sixth Edition. With Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


** Miss Bird is a model tourist. While exuberant of epithet, as befits a tropical theme, she 
tempers her enthusiasm with judgment, and reproduces what she sees with fidelity. We do not 
know of any other book which so completely familiarizes the reader with the aspects of nature 
and life in the Hawaian Archipelago.” —Atheneum. 


GEORGE BORROWS WORKS. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER RE-ISSUE. Post 8vo, 2s. 6¢. each. 
I. THE BIBLE IN SPAIN.| III. LAVENGRO. 
With Portrait. IV. THE ROMANY RYE. 
II. THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN.| V. WILD WALES. 























Also, Post 8vo, 5s., cloth. 
ROMANO LAVO-LIL; with Illustrations of Enciish Gypsies, their 


POETRY and HABITATIONS. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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“ELECTRICITY IS LIFE.” 


(Trade Mark.) 


RLECTRICITY and GALVANISM have long played an important part in the alleviation 

or cure of the diseases which have proved obstinate under the ordinary treatment, and it is no 
assumption or conjecture, but an established fact, after an experience of forty years, that Mr. Pulver- 
macher’s Galvanic Appliances have been, and are, the only successful means of supplying the 
electric deficiency that many persons suffer from, and which makes life all but unbearable to them. 
There has been, as we are aware, an objection on the part of some to the use of electricity, but this 
has arisen from the injurious effects of the spurious and worthless appliances that have been showered 
upon the public by means of “ puff” advertisements. Pulvermacher’s Patent Galvanic Chain Bands, 
Belts, and Batteries have, however, stood the test of the most eminent medical authorities in every 
part of the world, and they have proved over and over again their remedial efficacy in thousands of 
cases, The appliances have not only received the commendation, as we have already stated, of the 
most eminent medical men, but also that of the principal scientific authorities and the leading schools 
of medicine in England and France. The name of Pulvermacher is, indeed, now a household word, 
and few men have better earned the gratitude of suffering humanity than he has. Those in search 
of health, therefore, should apply Pulvermacher’s Electric Belt, the only real electric one in existence, 
for they will find it the source of a most rapid cure for many distressing ailments. The tortures of 
rheumatism, the excruciating pains of sciatica, the oppression and sinking of indigestion and liver 
complaints, the agony of neuralgia, the inconvenience of loss of voice, the short breathing of asthma 
and bronchitis, the loss of vital power by paralysis, epilepsy, female complaints, functional disorders, 
and general debility—diseases that have refused to succumb to ordinary remedies, have all been in 
turn relieved or cured by means of Mr. Pulvermacher’s appliances. The continuous voltaic electric 
currents have been rendered self-applicable by many improvements, and although applied externally, 
penetrate to the innermost organs, promoting digestion, circulation, and nutrition, and performing 
their recuperative and restorative work in silence, devoid of any chances of uncertainty. The value 
of these appliances may be shown by the gratifying reports received daily at Pulvermacher’s 
Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, established over forty years ; and the fullest particulars 
in reference to the various belts and batteries that should be used for a number of diseases, including, 
among others already mentioned, nervous exhaustion, writer’s cramp, trembling and nervousness, 
together with an immense amount of useful information and facts too numerous to mention, will be 
found in Mr. Pulvermacher’s new pamphlet, which may be had, post-free, on application to him at— 


194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


VOSE'S PATENT “HYDROPULT,” 


THE BEST 


Portable Garden and Fire Engine 


made ; Weighs but 8 lbs., and will 
THROW WATER 50 FEET. 


It can be used for Watering Beds, Sprinkling Gravel Walks, 
Cleansing ‘Irees from Insects, Dust, &c., Washing Carriages, 
Cleaning Windows, and for all purposes for which a Hydrant 
or Force Pump is applicable. 


As a Fire Engine it is most effective, especially at the earlier 
stages of a Fire, and no household should be without one for 
this reason alone. 


Manufacturers :-GRIFFITHS AND BROWETT;, 


Birmingham ;1 21 Moorgate Street, London; and 42 Rue Servan, Paris. 


“THE BLOOD PURIFIER.” 
O10 Dr. JACOB TOWNSEND'S 














NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS. 
THE 


Finest Tea in the World, 


Scientifically Blended, is SOLD FIRST HAND by the 
DIRECT TEA SUPPLY COMPANY, 


“w 





At ls. 4d., 1s. 8d., and 2s. per lb, Saving a Shilling a Pound. 
Whole Leaf, Delicious, Strong, and Absolutely Pure. 

The marvellous development of the Direct Tea Supply Company’s 
business is solely due to the unvarying excellence of all Teas sent 
out from its Establishment, ‘The true secret of success.” 

1 1b. and upwards sent free to any part of London. 6 Ibs. and 
upwards free by “Globe Parcel Express Company ”’ to any address 
in the United Kingdom, Cash on delivery. 

Order by Post-card, and save trouble and cost of remittance, 


DIRECT TEA SUPPLY COMPANY. 
Offices— Aldersgate Chambers, London, E.C. 


Sample and Price List Free. 





Cures all Blood and Skin Diseases ; 
cures Sores of All Kinds on any 
part of the body, no matter the 
cause; cures Pimples or Pustules 
on the Face, Boils, Glandular 
) Swellings, Scrofula, Scurvy, &c.; 
keeps the Blood delightfully cool. 
Prices, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 11s., 
ofall Chemists. Wholesale Depot, 
DEAN, STEEL, and Co., 39, Theo- 
bald’s Road, Holborn, London (late 
131, Fleet Street). Estab. 40 Years. 


American Sarsaparilla 


=> 
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> THE NEW SALINE fee cnc Prevratons 


.| SALT REGAL, 


2 A delicately white powder, which instantly produces in water a Beautiful Rose« 
ie coloured effervescing, antiseptic, Saline Draught, most retreshing and exhila- 
. rating, and developing the properties of Ozone (the principle of Life). 


is PROTECTED BY OVER FIFTY PATENTS AND 
REGISTRATIONS. 


Nim) = 
















qf ee — “~ 









Salt Regal possesses valuable x Health 
Hygienic Properties hitherto \ ‘ if 
unknown to Science. Preserving. i | 
Health 


f TURNS ROSE COLOUR 
IN WATER, AWN Giving. 


) And is a certain antidote and preventive of Sour Stomach, 
Acidity, Feverishness, General Debility, Flatulence, Nausea, 
Giddiness, Dysentery, Blood Poisoning, Headache, Irritation of 
the Skin, Weariness, Lassitude, and for all purposes for which 
Saline preparations bave hitherto been used. It cerrects all 
Impurities in the System, whether arising from breathing 








55 heated or tainted air, or through partaking of improperly 

ly cooked food, or errors of diet—eating or drinking—acting as an 

1e instant purifier, each dose liberating a supply of a powerful 

es antiseptic, cleansing the mouth, throat, and stomach at the 

ar same operation. It is a natural disinfectant. 

> In bottles, hermetically sealed, 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


If any difficulty in obtaining it, the Proprietors will forward direct on receipt of Postal Order. 


| soce Puormeroes, FRITZ & C0,, Salt Regal Works, Fleet Street, LIVERPOOL. 


te SALT REGAL has made hosts of friends in the Colonies and Foreign Countries, and its increasing sale 
Se and growing popularity are by-words among those who sell it. NO TRAVELLER OR VOYAGER SHOULD 
BE WITHOUT SALT REGAL, 
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| GOLD MEDAL, 











PARIS, 1878. 





_| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Every Packet bears the fac-simile Jk - 
Signature, 
ee 


EERING’S GOLD MEDAL 


(PARIS, 1878) 


HERRY BRAND  Y. 


Exported to all parts of the World. 
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NUDA VERITAS 


HAIR RESTORER. 


OR twenty-two years acknowledged to be superior to all other 
Hair Restorers. Most effectual, harmless, and permanent. 


— VERITAS restores grey or faded hair to its original 
colour. 
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ftom Moor Isles. 


A LOVE STORY. 
By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 


AvutHor oF ‘ THE First Vrioutn,’ ‘ Heauey,’ ‘ Propation,’ ‘ Kira AND Kry,’ 
‘THe WELLFIELDS,’ ETO. 


PART IV. 


Cuapter V. 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS, 


DO not know whether Maurice, after this discussion, judged it 
best to maintain silence for some time, but many weeks 
passed before we had any further talk on the subject. Indeed, we 
began to see rather less of him; he was studying very hard for his 
final examinations before being called to the bar. He had almost 
given up society, except an hour or two now and then at Madame 
Prénat’s. Of course I was better pleased that this should be so; 
and, for my own part, I too was deeply immersed in my studies, 
and as the spring advanced, and the season began, in social engage- 
ments, I no longer made any objection to going with Madame 
Prénat, to any place to which she might choose to take me. Now 
and again I heard from Lisa—those were red-letter days. Often 
I heard of Felix, of course, singing here and there, at every great 
festival or entertainment, but I never saw him. Sometimes in 
the park I looked about for him, but he was never there when we 
were. And at last, somehow or other, eight months had glided 
away since our parting, and it was June, early June, with the 
world of London in its full tide of pleasure and gaiety, with fine 
weather, sunshine, and blue skies; with windows and balconies 
full of flowers ; with fashion, folly, feverish Zeit vertreib going on 
as only in London they can. 
VOL, LXXXIV. B 
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One morning, soon after we had sat down to breakfast, Madame 
Prénat said to me, 

“Ines, are you very busy to-day ?” 

“Yes; this is my morning with the Professor. I am always 
busy after that. I like to make as many notes as I can while it 
is all fresh in my memory.” 

“Yes, of course. Nevertheless, I must ask you to be ready to 
receive some visitors this afternoon.” 

“ Friends of yours, Madame? With pleasure. I will be ready 
at whatever time you wish.” 

“No; on the contrary, friends—or at any rate visitors—of 
yours. Your cousin Maurice is bringing his sister to call upon 
you.” 

I was thunderstruck. All my spirits fled. Maurice bringing 
his sister to call upon me! 

“ Madame Prénat!” I ejaculated piteously. 

“Well, Ines? Why that look of despair?” 

“T do not wish to know his sister,” I said, with sudden anger. 
“Can they never let me alone ?” 

“You cannot wish anything about her till you have met her. 
He is most anxious for you to make her acquaintance.” 

“T wonder whether she is so anxious to make mine,” I said 
doggedly. “I believe he makes both his sister and his grand- 
father do as he pleases. And Mr. Arkwright,” I went on as a 
forlorn hope, “ what would he say?” 

“Really, my child, you make the matter of too much im- 
portance,” she said, with a touch of mockery in her tone. “Do 
try to realise that you are not the centre of the world. And allow 
me to use the discretion Mr. Arkwright gave me. I know what I 
am doing.” 

I must have looked so downcast that she, relenting, said, 

“ Now, to convince you quite, I will tell you that I did acquaint 
Mr. Arkwright with your cousin’s wishes, and I had a line from 
him to say that he approved.” 

“Oh, you have heard from him? May I not see it?” 

“Really!” she began, and then, with a slight smile, took a 
letter from a little case and handed it to me. 


** Dear Mapame Prenat, 

“The young gentleman’s wish appears to me to be perfectly 
natural. Family affection also is a good thing to encourage. By 
all means let the interview take place, or any other that you may 
think right. 

“ Yours truly, 
“ Fetrx ARKWRIGHT.” 
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I laid this missive down, feeling bitterly mortified. There was 
no more question of me, it seemed, or of my wishes on the subject, 
than if I had been a dog or a horse. “The young gentleman’s 
wish,” “ family affection.” My name was not mentioned. It had 
been less painful if I had not asked to see the letter. Perhaps 
Madame Prénat knew that, and had allowed me to take the con- 
sequences of my curiosity. I handed the letter back to her. 

“Very well. At what time are they coming?” 

“Oh, at the usual time for people to call, I suppose. Some 
time between four and six.” 

“T will be ready,” I said, and I left the room and went up- 
stairs to prepare for my lesson with Professor Willoughby. But 
I was not happy. For the first—the very first—time, I thought 
of Felix without feeling happier and gladder for the thought. For 
the first time, I experienced not the abounding sense of joy and 
gratitude that I had always known towards him, but the bitter 
consciousness that I was utterly dependent upon him and that he 
did not seem to care what my feelings might be in this matter, or 
indeed, whether I had any feelings to be considered in it. Could 
it possibly be that he wished me, now that I was grown up, and 
had become acquainted with my own family, to rejoin them? 
Was that the meaning of the two years’ separation? Was that 
the fiat I should hear at the end of the time? These 
thoughts darted into my mind, and followed, one upon the other, 
with the same effect that a physical blow might have had. I felt 
myself waver, tremble; I caught hold of the back of a chair to 
steady myself, and stood for a moment holding by it. When I 
mechanically went up to the glass with my hat in my hand, I 
was startled at the reflection of my own face. It was quite white, 
and my eyes looked large and alarmed. 

It just passed through my mind that as we live we learn. 
Eight months ago I should have been ready to swear that any 
wish soever expressed to me by Felix Arkwright would have been 
obeyed by me readily, joyfully, and without the slightest hesita- 
tion. Now I felt, with that same uprising of anger and passion- 
ate resolution that I had already experienced once or twice, that 
there were two things I would never do—even for him. I would 
not remain one instant under his protection if I had the slightest 
idea that that protection had ceased to be given as a matter of 
love, and had lapsed into one of duty; and I would never enter 
that family of my father’s relations. I could die, or break my 
heart, I thought,—quite unaware how very difficult it is to accom- 
plish either of these things just when one would choose to do so,—I 
could beg or starve, but never pretend to become one of them. 

B 2 
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Somewhat tranquillised by these strong reflections and resolu- 
tions, I finished my preparations, took"my books, and found myself 
able to give an undivided attention to my lesson. Then I awaited 
the unasked-for and unwished-for visit of the afternoon with 
calmness, if entirely without pleasure. I even went out of my 
way to make a particularly fresh and dainty toilette for the 
occasion. I never cared in what old clothes Maurice sawme. But 
Maurice’s sister was quite a different thing. Besides, with a 
perverse ingenuity of imagination which amazes me now that I 
recall it, I fancied that Maurice would be better pleased to see me 
shabby than well-dressed. In the former case he could think that 
Felix was stingy, in the latter his vexation’ would be roused by 
seeing the elegance of attire which went along with my dependent 
condition. So I took great pains to arrange my dove-coloured 
cashmere gown and its bands and belt of gold embroidery in a 
becoming manner. I spent an unusually long time over this 
dressing ; in fact, I had never in my life before taken so much 
pains to show to the utmost advantage any gifts of beauty or of 
grace with which I had been by nature endowed. Surveying 
myself when all was complete, I bowed with dignity to my own 
somewhat pale and grave reflection in the glass, and went down- 
stairs. 

They came towards five o’clock and, as it happened, we had no 
other visitors that afternoon, so, as I grimly told myself it, was, 
with the exception of Madame Prénat, quite a family party. 

Maurice, I could see, was somewhat excited as he led his sister 
forward. Yes, it was the same girl—the same rosy, uninteresting 
face, abundant flaxen hair, and wooden neatness of finish in her 
stiff, firmly-sitting costume, It was grey again this time— hand- 
some and good, well-cut and well-stitched together—neither 
behind the fashion nor before it, but proper, trim, and tidy, like 
herself. 

“Ines, this is my sister Maud. She has come to call upon 
you.” 

“ How do you do?” I said, holding out my hand. 

“T am very well, thank you,” she replied, her face and eyes 
becoming quite round in their solemnly negative expression. 
“‘Grandpapa wished me to call, and so did Maurice.” 

I bowed. My tongue utterly refused to say “ it was very kind,” 
or to make the most trivial concession to conventional politeness 
of that kind. I,felt as if any such word would be received as a 
concession—an expression of pleasure. 

“JT suppose you are staying in town now?” I said. 

“Yes, but only for a short time; we are at the Westminster 
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Palace Hotel. Grandpapa was not well enough to come up for 
the whole season this year; and we both like the country best.” 

“Yes? Ishould think it would be rather dull in the country 
at this time.” 

“Oh, no! I have a great deal to do. I see after some of 
grandpapa’s business for him, and then there are the schools, and 
the parish and—oh, many things!” 

Here Madame Prénat mercifully came to the rescue, saying— 

“Then I suppose while you are in town you are very busy, and 
going out a good deal?” 

“Oh, no, not much! I want to see the pictures. One must see 
the pictures, and do some shopping, and go to the theatre —there 
are several theatres that we have to go to. My brother will take me. 
Every one is talking about two or three of the plays, and I am sure 
to be asked about them when I go home again.” (She went on 
talking in a set formal manner, as if she could not stop.) “ And we 
have been to the Academy, but not to the Grosvenor Gallery yet.” 

“And were you pleased with the Academy?” I asked politely. 
I saw that Maurice was fuming, I saw that the fuming grew more 
fierce every time that Maud mentioned with such complacency 
the country and her pursuits in it. This amused me, but I 
thought I should like to hear what she had to say about the 
Academy. 

“Oh, yes, thank you! I do enjoy seeing good pictures” (with 
great emphasis, and on Maurice’s part fresh fuming), “and I have 
been very fortunate. My drawing-master at home has been to 
town, and he marked in my catalogue all the pictures that were 
worth looking at, and told me what were the good points in them, 
so I just looked at those and showed them to grandpapa, and 
enjoyed it very much. It saved so much fatigue, and made one 
visit enough, you know.” 

“Of course—it would save a great deal of trouble,” I said, 
smiling in spite of myself. I caught Maurice’s eye fixed upon me 
with a reproachful glance. 

The conversation again seemed about to die a natural death, 
when Miss Grey herself suddenly galvanised it into life again, by 
turning to me, and asking, as if it were an entirely new topic, 

“ Have you been to the Academy yet ?” 

“Once or twice.” 

“ And did you like it?” 

“T liked a few things—not many.” 

“Oh, did you not like the great picture of the signing of Magna 
Charta?” 

“No,” I replied, drily. 
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“* Maud, don’t forget your message,” her brother now interposed, 
desperately. She turned towards him, with a placidly obstinate 
expression, and replied ; 

“Oh, no, I shall not forget—in good time.” 

Tea was now served, and formed a merciful break. Maurice 
handed the cups round, stood beside me for a few moments, 
began to tell me what he had been doing for a long time, and 
to ask me what I had been doing. During this interval, Madame 
Prénat devoted herself to Maud, and I, watching, soon saw an 
entirely different expression cross the girl’s face—an intelligence 
lighted it, which had been quite absent before; the round eyes 
softened, the solemn, portentous gravity melted into a smile. All 
at once, quite a bright, merry laugh sounded across the room, and 
it came from Maud. 

“Madame Prénat can work miracles,” I thought within myself. 
“TI believe if a person were actually made of wood or stone, she 
would make her seem like flesh and blood.” 

Maud declined a second cup of tea. 

“‘T never take more than one,” she said. 

“ Are you never thirsty for more than one cup?” I could not 
help asking. 

“No, never. I make it a rule never to take more than one. 
It is time for us to go now. My grandfather,” she added, turning 
to me, with all the old expression back on her face, so that I 
thought, “how she hates me!” “my grandfather bade me give 
his kind regards and say he hoped you would give us the pleasure 
of your company at luncheon to-morrow.” 

“Thank you. I shall be happy to lunch with you. At what 
time?” 

“Two o'clock, please. Maurice will come for you, and then 
you will have no trouble. Good afternoon” (to Madame Prénat, 
with a bowandaslight smile). ‘ Till to-morrow, then,” she added 
to me. I bowed in silence. Maurice held out his hand, and 
looked at me appealingly. I said nothing, and he had to follow 
his sister. 

“Aren’t they nice?” I said, bitterly, when they were quite 
gone. 

“ And were not you nice, my dear child ?” 

“Would you have had me rush into her arms—especially when 
she behaved like that to you?” I asked, with some excitement. 
“As if you were not fit for her to shake hands with!” 

Madame smiled—the smile which, though I was inches taller 
than she was, always made me feel such a very little girl—so 
ignorant, so blundering. 
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“ My dear, is it your place to watch over people’s behaviour to 
me? ‘Trust me to take care of myself.” 

“She is so wooden, so self-satisfied, with her parish and her 
schools ! ” 

“ And you—with your contempt for her parish and her schools 
and all the little interests of her life?” 

“Was I self-satisfied too?” I asked, hastily, much annoyed at 
the idea that there could be anything in my manner to be 
compared with what I so disliked in that of my cousin. 

“T donot say that. You were repellent. There, let us hear 
no more about it, but let me particularly beg that you will try to 
be a little more amiable to-morrow, at your grandfather's table. 
I mean it, Ines,” she added very gravely. ‘“ You do not show any 
superiority by giving yourseli airs, and you are disappointing 
me.” 

I was silent. I could never gainsay Madame Prénat, but on 
this occasion I could not see that logical force in her remarks 
which I usually discovered after a little reflection. Why was I 
to make myself so amiable to these people? I could not under- 
stand it. Iwas glad to put it all away from me, to go to the 
study and bury myself in my books, and to feel that there was a 
world which no one could deprive me of. 


Cuaprer VI. 
GATHERING CLOUDS. 


Puncrvuaty at half-past one on the following day, Maurice called 
for me in a hansom. I was quite ready, having again in one day 
devoted a whole half-hour or more to making my toilette—a quite 
unprecedented circumstance in my career. He did not even sit 
down, but put me into the cab, gave the word to the driver, and 
we set off. 

Almost before I had time to begin to think how disagreeable 
was the entertainment to which I was on my way, he began, 
suddenly, 

“Ines, why are you so determined to hate poor Maud? ” 

It was one of his odious leading questions—questions which 
occasionally “floored” me, however little I might have been 
willing to admit the fact. At first, I made no answer; then I 
said, not very ingenuously, I fear, 

“T might ask, why is Maud determined to hate poor me?” 

“She is not. Her feelings are the very reverse of that. She 
knows what I wish, and she is so kind-hearted that she wishes the 
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same. She was so nervous yesterday afternoon that she hardly 
knew what she was doing.” 

“ Oh—h—h!” I eried, in a long-drawn note of incredulity and 
indignation. “Nervous! How can you?” 

“She was. I know her better than you do. And I don’t think 
you were kind. Of course she has not your brains, nor—your 
beauty,” he added, slowly, “ but she is a very good sort, is Maud. 
And when we came out, she said to me, ‘Oh, Maurice, how I wish 
to-morrow was over!’” 

I was mortified and speechless. This put the case in such a 
very different light from any in which I had as yet seen it— 
making me the injurer instead of the injured. 

“What a delightful, amiable character I must be!” I said, 
coldly. 

“You can be, when you choose. You can smile upon that musty 
old Willoughby, till the sunshine penetrates through even his skull 
of parchment stuffed with dried roots ; and I have seen him look at 
you sometimes as if he had the dawning of an idea that there are 
things in the world called young women, and that sometimes they 
are rather pleasant company.” 

“ What a refined piece of wit.” 

“Tt is true, whether refined or not. And you encircle 
Madame Prénat with loving attentions, so that she almost 
feels as if she had a dear daughter moving about her. But for 


” 


us—— 

He stopped significantly. 

“The fact is,” said I, slowly but decidedly, “that it was a 
mistake, our ever becoming acquainted—or, if that could not be 
helped, and I suppose it could not, then the matter ought to have 
ended with acquaintance and gone no further. I wish you no ill, 
but good. But Ido not see what part or lot I have in any of your 
concerns.” 

“That is a fallacy. It just shows what a strength of revenge- 
fulness exists in you. Years ago, my poor grandfather made a 
mistake, a very bad mistake, in the anger and bitterness of 
his heart, because his son disappointed him, and now, when 
he would make it up, you simply hate him and us and everything 
about us.” 

“The best way in which he could make it up, would be to let 
things remain as they are, and not step in and want to alter the 
whole shape of a life over which he has forfeited the claims he 
might have had. How can he make it up?” 

“ He wants you to come and live with us.” 

“ And has he asked Mr. Arkwright? ” 
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“No!” said Maurice, with great though suppressed anger. 
“How can he ask Mr. Arkwright? But we know what Mr. 
Arkwright is—a very sensible man, every one says. If you chose 
to make it easier for my grandfather, the rest would be quickly 
managed. But you will do nothing.” 

“No, I never will,” said I, leaning back and looking, not at 
Maurice, but straight before me. “You seem to me to expect a 
good deal from me—that I should be perfectly sweet and amiable at 
the prospect of giving up all I love best, and, in addition to that, 
should myself take steps towards that giving up. You would not 
do it yourself.” 

He was silent. The dispute seemed to me endless. I was 
wearied with it, and thankful when at last our cab stopped 
before the entrance to the hotel. After such a pleasing and 
soothing preparation for the visit, I mounted the stairs with 
Maurice (they had a suite of private rooms), and found myself 
once more in the presence of my grandfather and Maud. I had 
not gathered from Maurice’s conversation whether anything was 
to be said about my going to Rooley, but I had an uneasy fear 
lest I should hear something of the kind. I had, too, a resentful 
feeling that Maurice had tutored me a good deal, on the way 
hither, and I had no idea of being tutored—by him. But I 
remembered Madame Prénat’s words—that I was disappointing 
her—and though a good deal bewildered by the various contending 
elements of the situation, I did this time greet Maud with a 
smile and more show of cordiality, and I soon saw that she was 
not so wooden as I had supposed. She too smiled, and insisted on 
my going to her room to take off my hat, saying it would not be 
so formal. While we were in her room, a slight incident took 
place which again filled me with apprehension. I laid my hat on 
a table, and she handed me a comb and a hand-glass. I passed 
the comb through my hair, and was surprised to hear her say, 

* What beautiful hair you have!” 

“Qh, do you think so? There is plenty of it at any rate, but 
I think it is so dull looking.” 

“Oh, no! It suits you exactly—your face, and everything— 
because,” she added, with a rather nervous smile, and a heightened 
colour, “ the rest of you is beautiful too. Do you not enjoy being 
so beautiful ? ” 

“ Indeed,” I stammered, feeling my face grow crimson, “I did 
not know I was so beautiful. I—that is a thing Madame Prénat 
does not approve of our thinking so much about.” 

She nodded. 

“T should not care whether Madame Prénat approved or dis- 
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approved, if I were like you,” she said, sedately. “Now, if you 
are ready, we will go to the sitting-room.” 

Here was evidence of the most overwhelming kind (to a feminine 
mind) that Maurice had been right as to his sister’s feelings, and 
I wrong. If anything were said, after this touching proof of 
disinterested admiration, I should look very hard and disagreeable 
if I repelled overtures of friendship. Feeling the responsibility a 
heavy one, I followed my cousin into the parlour, where lunch was 
immediately served. 

It was not much of a success; how could it have been? Mr. 
Grey tried to talk to me, and I tried to talk to him. He asked 
me questions as to my past life and present pursuits, which I 
answered with a candour necessitating constant reference to 
Felix Arkwright ; and at every mention of his name, the old man 
winced and coloured, in a way which showed me that I was not 
the only member of the Grey family with an uncommonly thin 
skin and a very sensitive nervous system. The whole scene became 
to me so tragi-comic that I felt on the verge of hysterical tears 
and laughter combined. Finally, I managed to extricate the talk 
from this particular groove, by introducing Professor Willoughby’s 
name. Every one knew it, af course, even the somewhat unlettered 
country squire knew the name of Willoughby, so I described in 
glowing terms my admiration of him, and my gratitude for his 
kindness to me. I spoke with enthusiasm of the grammar of the 
Zend language which he was even now compiling, and which was 
to surpass all other grammars and beat all other grammarians of 
that ancient speech out of the field. I had had the honour of 
searching through certain books and writings, and of furnishing 
him with some lists of words for this work, and I was proud of it. 

“He knows more about the religion and sacred writings of the 
Parsis than any other man in the world,’ I concluded, in solemn 
triumph. ° 

“He is a great scholar, I have always heard,” said my grand- 
father, “ but it seems to me an odd study fora girl like you. It 
must take up so much of your time.” 

“Of course it does. I know very little about it. It is the study 
of a lifetime really to learn much about it.” 

“Girls of eighteen are usually more apt to be engaged with 
thoughts of their amusements and their lovers,” said the old 
gentleman, “but if you think it pleases you more just now to 
dispute over the relative antiquity of the Vedas, or of the—what 
is the other thing ?—the Zend-Avesta, why, I suppose you must 
have your own way. It will all vanish like a dream when you get 
married. That's why I don’t approve of learned ladies,” he added, 
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in his rather croaking voice, “so much good time wasted. Better 
learn to manage a household and qualify for good wives and 
mothers, like Maudie, here.” 

I felt somewhat indignant. Of course I could not dispute with 
an old gentleman like this, and candidly tell him how wide of the 
mark were his views, and how utterly inapplicable to the present 
altered condition of things. He would evidently never approve 
of a woman devoting herself to such a pursuit. Then I found 
Maurice's eyes fixed so earnestly and intently on my face, as if to 
watch the effect upon me of his grandfather's words, that I was 
startled, and felt again suspicious and unhappy. But, by way of 
some kind of a reply, I said— 

“T am not going to be married, and I have no establishment to 
look after. I should not like it if I had. I think it would bea 
dreadful bore.” 

“Oho, not at all! Wait until the time comes,” said he. “It is 
then we see what women’s great professions come to.” 

“ But I don’t make any professions,” I persisted. “I have only 
told you what I do, and how much I like it.” 

“Yes, yes, of course.” He spoke in an indulgent tone which 
exasperated me extremely. ‘“ Have you ever lived much in the 
country ?” 

“Oh, yes!” I cried enthusiastically, “ when I was quite little, 
when I lived at Lanehead, with Mr. Arkwright—oh, how I liked 
that! He began to teach me Latin and Greek. Yes, I love the 
country.” 

“TI did not mean that exactly. You have not, I imagine, ever 
stayed in any house in which you had any interest or share of 
your own.” 

“No,” I breathed. I felt what was coming. 

“We are weak enough to think Rooley a pretty place. Most 
people like it. I think that during the vacation, whenever it 
falls, you had better also come and try it—eh?” 

“ ]_I—it is not for me to say,” I murmured, feeling intensely 
miserable. 

“You know that if you say ‘ Yes,’ Ines, no one else will make 
any objections,” said Maurice, in a low tone. I looked at them 
all three, I could not speak. Mr. Grey turned quite pale, his 
lips quivered angrily. He was evidently on the verge of saying, 
“Since our house is not good enough for you, keep away from it,” 
or words to that effect ; it was the “ wooden” Maud who came to 
the rescue, saying quickly — 

“Tt need not be settled now, grandpapa; nearer the time I can 
write to my cousin, and perhaps she will be able to come.” 
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I was thankful for her kindness, and humbled by it, but I 
sincerely wished she had allowed her grandfather’s anger to 
explode upon me. It might have resulted in his casting me off 
for ever. 

We rose from the table, and I did not stay long after this. 
Though nothing had been definitively settled, 1 felt as if I were 
being gradually drawn more and more into the net. I would fain 
have gone home alone, but of course that was not allowed: Maurice 
came downstairs with me, another hansom was called, and, again 
side by side, we drove to Madame Prénat’s. ‘This time my cousin 
was rather silent till we approached the end of our journey, when 
he said to me— 

“ You did not really answer my grandfather when he said that 
your studies would vanish like a dream after you got married.” 

“No. Why should I have answered him. He does not 
understand.” 

“True. He belongs to a past generation, and so does Maud, 
though she is but nineteen, and as good as gold. He cannot 
understand that a woman may have the sort of brains that make 
her love learning for its own sake; and of course he cannot un- 
derstand how such a thing could exist as a man who would 
actually rather his wife cultivated such things than that she 
should simply be his housekeeper.” 

I was silent. 

“ But there ae such men, Ines,” he went on earnestly. “ You 
may believe me, there are.” He looked at me wistfully. 

“TI dare say there may be. I don’t think men are all monsters. 
It makes no difference to me.” 

“You will not always say that. The day will come.” 

“T will not listen to you,” said I, looking straight at him. 
“You accuse me of being hard and unkind and revengeful; but 
you never seem to think how you are tormenting me, and how 
wretched you are making me. I call it unmanly.” 

Maurice’s face turned very pale. 

“Tam silenced—just now,” he told me. “ But we are both young, 
and there is a lifetime before us.” 

I shuddered a little at his words, and at the resolute expression 
on his mouth. He did not come in when we arrived at Madame 
Prénat’s, but satisfied himself with shaking hands with me, saying 
he should go home across the Parks ; he wanted a walk. 

Altogether, it had been a very uncomfortable day, and I felt no 
security in its being the end, and not the beginning, of still further 
discomforts. I was not satisfied with the part I had played in it 
myself, and I was profeundly dissatisfied with all Maurice’s looks 
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and words. Why,I asked myself once again with sudden im- 
patience and irritation, why could they not let me alone? 


Cuapter VII. 


THE HOLIDAYS, AND AFTERWARDS, 


Tue holidays came. I had said nothing to Madame Prénat about 
the kind of invitation to Rooley which I had received, hoping 
against hope that I should hear no more about it. It was 
planned that we were both to spend the greater part of the time 
at Lanehead, old Mr. Arkwright’s. With an ostrich-like instinct, 
I made my preparations for this visit in the hope that no one 
would notice me, and that by escaping myself from facing the 
other project, that project would, as it were, die a natural death 
and be heard of no more. In vain were my endeavours. One 
morning there came a letter from Mand, reminding me of my 
promise and containing quite a cordial invitation to go and stay 
with them as long as I could spare the time. There was nothing 
for it but to hand this missive to Madame Prénat, who read 
it, and looking at me in amazement, asked what it meant. 

“ They invited me, when I went to see them, but I hoped they 
would forget all about it,” I explained. 

“But she speaks of your promise.” 

“That is a delusion, at any rate. My words were, that it was 
not in my hands.” 

“This puts an end to Lanehead. Of course you must go to 
them. Ines, this is the first time I ever knew you descend to 
subterfuge.” 

*‘ Madame Prénat!” I cried, and burst into tears. 

But there was no escape. I felt there was not, and I gave in 
at once. This time, I did not even ask Madame Prénat what 
Felix would say to it. I knew that she would crush me by 
replying that he quite approved. 

Accordingly, our plans were altered. Madame went to visit 
some friends in France; I proceeded to Rooley Park, and spent 
five weeks there. Ineed not enter into the details of the visit; in 
some respects it was better, in others worse, than I had expected 
it would be. As time went on, I grew to like Maud and to seek 
her society, to avoid Mavrice as much as possible, and I did not 
gain any feeling of liking for my grandfather. Considering that 
we looked upon every circumstance of my life from totally 
opposite standpoints, it was perhaps hardly likely that the affection 
cetween us should tend to increase. He regarded an admission 
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into the inner circle of the Grey family as a privilege coming 
little short of a beatitude. He could not understand that any one 
to whom such a prospect was held out could be anything but 
enraptured by it. I, on the contrary, with the memory of 
my mother’s gallant struggle and slow martyrdom quite vivid in 
my mind; with the feeling of love, of admiration and of gratitude 
towards the man who had befriended me and dealt generously by 
me when all others forsook me,—which feeling had been growing 
and accumulating for eleven years till it had become part 
of myself, till the idea of being torn away from that life was 
torment to me,—was far from appreciating the bliss of an entrance 
into this family. My indifference to the prospect was quite visible 
to my grandfather, and he could not forgive me for it. For my 
part, I did my best to be civil and polite while I was there, and 
longed intensely for the time to come to an end, and for the ten 
days at old Mr. Arkwright’s which were to finish the holidays. 
Madame Prénat was to join me there, and I looked forward to it as 
to paradise. Everything in this visit tended to make me more and 
more dislike the prospect of any prolonged stay with these people. 
Mr. Grey and Maud were conservatives of the old school,—with 
ancient notions about society and the sort of people whom one 
might safely visit. Madame Prénat was to them a most estimable 
person who had kept a school—a nobody, from a social and family 
point of view. Felix was, of course, just what Maurice had once 
unguardedly admitted, “a professional singer ”—as respectable, 
doubtless, as such a person could be, but still—neither more nor 
less than a professional singer. They said as little about them as 
possible. My dear old Mr. Arkwright would have come into 
something of the same category. Lord Urmston’s librarian—oh 
yes, we know the Urmstons, delightful people—what a fine 
library he has. But the librarian? Well, libraries must have 
librarians—it does not concern us. 

Maurice, of course, was far more enlightened, and had no such 
obsolete notions, but he frequently, I observed, gained his ends 
by the practice of a masterly inactivity; and as he saw society 
enough after his own taste in town, he never irritated his grand- 
father, or shocked his sister, by obtruding any account of his 
intimates, though he would not have hesitated for a moment to 
“own up” to any company he kept. To any hint about my 
coming to “settle” at Rooley, I invariably replied that Mr. 
Arkw right had said I was to remain for two years with Madame 
Prénat, and that I did not know what he intended to do at 
the end of that time. This always silenced my grandfather. 
But one day, just before my departure, Maud said to me— 
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“Tnes, you are so truthful that I feel quite strange every time 
I hear you say that about staying two years with Madame Prénat.” 

“ Why—it is perfectly true. It was said to me.” 

“Yes, but you know ‘circumstances alter cases.’ There are 
circumstances which might make it absurd to try and carry out 
that project—if you chose.” 

I would not ask her what she meant, but, raising my eyes and 
looking forth into the garden, I saw the figure of Maurice 
advancing across the lawn to where he could see us in the 
drawing-room. Maud looked at me and nodded. I shook my 
head silently. 

I had promised Madame Prénat that I would put aside my 
studies entirely during this visit, and I kept my word, but it was 
at a price. ‘Turned loose, as it were, amidst fields and trees, 
with the pleasant monotony of a country life about me, even with 
new persons to become acquainted with, it all was not sufficient 
to chase away reflection, and it was now that the former days 
came back to me, and I missed them and the dear ones who had 
made them full of happiness and hope. Madame Prénat, 
Elisabeth, Mr. Arkwright, Felix—their absence caused a constant 
ache at my heart. The past year, when I looked back upon it, 
seemed a very long one: the one to come, when I looked forward 
to it, seemed to stretch, without any prospect of an end, into the 
indefinite future. I left Rooley at last, without any definitive 
arrangement for my return having been come to. It was a joyful 
meeting with Madame Prénat. The ten days at Lanehead, in the 
beautiful September weather, were sweet, with dashes and flavours 
of bitterness running through them. There was the garden, there 
the pond, the trees, the moors—everything as it had been, but 
with so much gone from it; nevertheless, it was with the keenest 
regret that I left it all. We journeyed up to town together, 
and the begining of October saw us once more established “ at 
home” in the London square, with all the London sights and 
sounds around us. 


Cuarter VIII. 


I SPEAK TO PROFESSOR WILLOUGHBY. 


OnE morning, when I was collecting my books and was full 
of preparations for plunging into study again, Madame Prénat’s 
waiting-maid opened the door and spoke two words— 

“ Mrs. Reichardt.” 

For a moment I stood speechless, not realising it ; then, with 
a loud sob of joy, I cast myself upon the advancing figure of 
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Elisabeth, who indeed was there, holding out her arms to me, 
and smiling with what appeared to me the most angelic 
sweetness. 

“ Elisabeth, Elisabeth!” was all I could say, stroking her face, 
and kissing her again and again. ‘Oh, how good to see you! 
Oh, how I have longed for you!” 

Elisabeth did not say very much, but I perceived a sort of mist 
or dew in her soft dark eyes. She smiled, and caressed me, and 
the sight of her face, and the touch of her hand, gave me the 
same sensations that one experiences when spring, unmistakable 
spring, succeeds to winter. 

“Why, child,” said she at last, “you might be unhappy—are 
you?” 

“Oh, no; that is—it is wretched to be cut off from you as I 
have been; but I cannot be unhappy. Madame Prénat is so 
good, and the Professor is so wonderful. I thought I was quite 
happy—till this moment—till I saw you.” 

“Poor little maiden! Not so little, though.” She held me 
aloof, and surveyed me. “ You were always tall, Ines. I do 
believe you have grown—filled out, at any rate; and, child, what 
a beautiful pale face you have got. There! it is red enough 
now. Do you blush so at an old woman’s compliments ?—who 
never does pay compliments, by the way. Now, listen, my dear. 
I am up for only a very short time. Every hour is filled up, of 
course ; but this evening is for you and me. I am staying at 
Limmer’s, and you are to come and dine there with me to-night, 
Alone, yes. I have arranged it all with Madame Prénat. Come 
at seven; dinner won’t be ready then, but I shall. And I will 
see that you come safely back again. So, nothing more till 
evening. I am late for an appointment now.” 

“Oh, yes, I won’t keep you! Seven o’clock. Oh, I hope 
nothing will prevent it.” 

“Of course nothing will prevent it. I will tell you all you 
want to know to-night. We shall hardly have time to get it all 
in. Auf Wiedersehen!” 

She was gone, and it was with a very abstracted mind that I 
pursued my studies for the rest of the day. 

Seven o'clock found me installed by the bright fire in her 
sitting-room at the hotel, full of eagerness to guin information on 
different topics. 

“You say Mr. Arkwright is well. Have you seen him 
lately ?” 

“T saw him last night. He was singing at the concert, so I 
both saw and heard him, of course.” 
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“Ah!” said I; “and what did he sing ?” 

She told me his songs, and then added— 

“ He is coming down to Irkford soon ”—she spoke in a matter- 
of-fact tone—“ to spend his last days with us before setting sail.” 

“Then it is really true that he is going to America?” 

“Tt is really true. He goes at the end of this month.” 

“The end of this month.” 

I seemed unable to do anything but repeat her words with a 
parrot-like want of originality. 

“Yes. They are?never satisfied, you know, over there, till 
they have got a sight of everything of ours that we think the 
most of, and of course some of us think a great deal of him; and 
they tempt people so, with such sums of money, and so he’s 
going.” 

“He would never be tempted by money,” I said, with the lofty 
calm of conviction. 

“Wouldn’t he? My dear, you know nothing about it. He is 
tired of the life, and, of course, the more money he makes in a 
short time, the sooner he can leave it, and arrange his life to his 
own satisfaction. Why should he be indifferent to the money ?” 

I was silent. What I was thinking was, that I had never 
heard him utter a word implying that money was of the slightest 
importance to him. So, with calm confidence, 1 had taken him 
literally, and made a mistake, it would seem. The next thought 
I had was that he was (she said) tired of his professional life, and 
wishful to leave it, and ready to make plenty of money to enable 
him quickly to do so. But I was absolutely certain that he had 
never said anything to Madame Prénat suggestive of retrenchment 
or economy in my expenses. I could not have given any grounds 
for this conviction; but I knew it to be a true one. I became 
lost in thought. Elisabeth was talking. I vaguely heard her 
voice, but knew nothing of what she said. At last I looked up 
and inquired— 

“Ts he going to stay long in America ?” 

“ At least a year, and to sing here, there, and everywhere.” 

“Oh!” T said, and became again lost in profound reflection and 
speculation. 

At this juncture, dinner was announced, and we sat down to it ; 
and, while the man was in the room, we discoursed of only 
indifferent things—of the places we had visited, the things we 
had done, and of my studies with the Professor, in which she 
took a lively interest. 

At last we were alone again. I was about to attack her with 
another question relative to Felix, but she suddenly said— 
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“No, I know what you want to say, Ines; but, if you please, 
we will talk about something else. I don’t suppose he would like 
us to be gossiping about him all the evening, and I want to know 
all about yourself, and about these wonderful cousins you have 
been seeing. What are they like? Tell me about it from the 
beginning.” 

“The beginning was Maurice,” I replied, with a heavy sigh. 

“Oh, the beginning was Maurice, was it? Well, I think I 
know who and what Maurice is, though you told me little enough 
about them till you went to stay with them; so make it good now. 
How was it that Maurice began? I remember him quite well; I 
have an excellent memory for faces.” 

I was very unwilling to enter upon this topic. In the 
circumstances, it appeared to me to be a waste of time; but 
Elisabeth persisted, she listened to me and questioned me with a 
minuteness from which I could not escape. She wanted to hear 
about his looks, his ways, his capabilities and his prospects, and 
especially about the relation in which he stood to his grandfather 
—in short, about everything concerning him. Then I had to tell 
about my visit to Rooley Park, and all that had happened there. 
When I ceased, she was silent for a little while, and then said— 

“So no really definite plan was come to as to your going there ?” 

“No. Every time they hinted at it I said I was to stay two 
years with Madame Prénat, and of course one of those years is 
now gone. I would not let it be talked about definitely.” 

“Yet, if such a scheme were really broached—if Mr. Grey said 
it was his wish, and made the right kind of proposals about 
providing for you and all that, it would be your duty to agree 
to it.” 

“ But, please tell me,” I said, repressing my agitation as well 
as I could, “why would it be my duty to agree to it? It 
would not be given from affection—the invitation, I mean—Mr. 
Grey does not like me—it would only be because his pride or 
vanity, or whatever you may call it, cannot bear the idea of one 
of his family living, as I am doing, on the kindness of a person on 
whom they have no claims.” 

“Still, lam almost sure you should go, if it is talked about 
again,” she said, gravely, kindly, but still, as I saw, very decidedly. 

I felt as if my last rock of refuge had been submerged when 
Elisabeth thus declared for the enemy, so to speak. I felt chill, 
as if I had come in contact with an iceberg. 

“Why?” I asked, in a voice that was nothing more than a loud 
whisper. 

“Because, partly, you are now grown up. You are eighteen, 
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and you are a tall and a stately and a noticeable eighteen, my 
dear, and, if things were right, it would be more suitable that you 
should be with them than—as you are.” 

“ As I am, with Madame Prénat,” I said, desperately clutching 
at straws. 

“With Madame Prénat, but as Felix Arkwright’s protégée.” 

“ And have I not always been like that ?” 

“Yes, and when you were otherwise friendless, it was all right. 
When a man interposes between a helpless creature and misery, 
or ill-usage, or unhappiness, and there is no one else to do it, con- 
ventionality is silenced, and Mrs. Grundy for once must take a 
back seat; no one would listen to her. But when the child has 
grown into a woman, and there is the kind of home awaiting her 
which naturally belongs to her—when it is a case like this—every- 
thing is changed. Yes, Ines, it is painful, but it is so.” 

“So you mean,” I asked, “ that Mr. Arkwright is tired of me— 
that he would like to turn me over to some one else.” 

“Ines, what a terrible face! What a tragic expression! No, 
I do not mean anything of the kind. Felix has been a father and 
a friend to you from the time when you were seven years old. 
He is not tired of you, he will never want to get rid of you, don’t 
think it. It is difficult to explain, and indeed, I don’t think you 
need it explaining. You are old enough, and know enough of the 
world, to understand. And relations have a kind of claim which 
no other people can have. This old Mr. Grey seems to have found 
out that he did very wrong, in every way, in casting off his own flesh 
and blood in hisanger. Heisina very awkward position. He gave 
Felix the right to do as he pleased in regard to you; but if he 
wants to try and rectify his mistake, even so late as this, it seems 
to me he ought to be allowed to do it.” 

“No matter what I suffer ?” 

“Why should you suffer? No one would want to tear you 
away from your old friends; we could stipulate very decidedly 
about that; you could see as much of us as you ever have done. 
The only difference would be that your home at the other times 
would be at this Rooley place instead of with Madame Prénat.” 

“ Amongst people who don’t take the most elementary interest 
in any of the things which have made up my whole life.” 

“Tnes, have you a very powerful objection to making one of 
that family ?” 

“Yes,” I almost groaned. 

“Shall I tell you what it is that makes you hate it so much ?” 

I looked at her in silence. 

“My dear,” said she gently, stroking my hand, “ you are afraid 
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your cousin Maurice would want you to marry him, and that, 
once there, you would be at a great disadvantage in the matter.” 

My hand started aside under hers. 

“You need not go so white, and look so desperate,” she said. 
“Ts it not so?” 

“Yes,” said I. “For a long time I would not believe it—I 
hated it so. But itis so. And when you speak out, I know it 
is so.” 

She nodded, gravely. 

“And you could not marry him?” 

“ Never!” I said, with a shudder of affright. 

“ Dear, dear! yet he seems so——” 

“He is almost perfect, I believe. And he is so determined 
that he gets almost everything he wants. If I went there, 
perhaps he would make me marry him, and then I should die.” 

“Oh no, indeed, you would not. And perhaps it is not only he 
who is determined.” 

I sat in gloomy silence. At last she said, 

“Well, I do not think you were so very unwise in insisting on 
your two years with Madame Prénat. That is something 
definite, at any rate. Perhaps they will drop the subject.” 

I felt sure they would not; but I had no heart to make any 
reply. I did not again mention Felix’s name. It had got 
poisoned to me somehow. My horizon was clouded. At ten 
o'clock, Elisabeth, on her way to a reception, dropped me at 
Madame Prénat’s. She was leaving on the following morning. 
She was kindness itself—wished me the most affectionate fare- 
well, and told me to keep her posted up in my concerns; and she 
added, 

“T wish I could help you.” 

I thanked her, and said I knew it was out of her power to do 
so. I passed a wakeful night but, during that vigil, I came to a 
knowledge which some people acquire even earlier than I did— 
some never have it thrust upon them, and others are incapable of 
taking it in—I came to the sure and certain conviction that 
though I had been sheltered and guarded all my life, protected 
from every rude blast of fortune, made happy and surrounded by 
friends, yet, in this first great crisis of my life, the only person who 
could be of any help to me at all, was—just myself, Ines Grey. 

* * * * * 

On the following morning, after a lesson with Professor 
Willoughby, at the close of which he expressed himself satisfied 
with my performances, I said, 


“ Professor Willoughby, supposing I wanted to earn a little 
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money—do I know anything, can I do anything, that would 
enable me to do so? Do I know enough about philology to be 
of use to any one in such a study ?” 

He looked at me for some time before fully comprehending me, 
and said at last. 

“Yes, my dear child, you do. I have sometimes said to my 
wife that I almost wished you were obliged to earn your own 
livelihood; for saying which thing she has always scolded me 
soundly. But I could give you plenty to do. I would make 
you my own private secretary in the first place, because I know 
you and can trust you absolutely. 

“And if ever I should come to you—I mean, if I should come 
to you before long, and ask you for work, would you give it 
me?” I asked, trembling with excitement and agitation. 

“That very day I will give it you,” he answered me, his pale 
eyes gleaming upon me through his spectacles. His hand, his 
long, delicate thin hand, almost transparent in its spareness, 
rested on the table near me. I stooped, and kissed it gently. 

“ Dear Professor!” I said, “ you have taken away all fear from 
my heart by that promise. You will not forget it.” 

“T shall not forget it,” said he, with a slow, reflective smile, as 
he looked down at his hand, and then lifted it from the table, and 
observed it, and seemed to find that it looked much as usual. 
Then, as if he felt that it behoved him also to do something out 
of the common, the smile broadened; he patted my shoulder, 
and said— 

“Good child! The best head—and heart too—for the early 
Sanskrit , inflections, that I ever met. Find her work? Yes, 
indeed, I will find her work—as much as she can do.” 

I went home, as I had told him, free from all fear—calm and 
contented. The possibility—nay, almost the prospect—of a great 
sorrow faced me. In spite of Elisabeth’s words of kindness, it 
faced me. Thank God, if it came, I had that within me, it seemed, 
which would sustain me through it. 

Thus ended the first year of my separation from Felix. Shortly 
afterwards, I saw in the newspapers that he had sailed for New 
York in the Cunarder Batavia. 


Cuaprer IX. 
A CORRESPONDENCE. 


Near.y twelve months later, I was still in London, was still 
under Madame Prénat’s roof, outwardly under exactly the same 
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conditions as before. Inwardly, however, things had progressed, 
shall I say ?—developed, at least. It would be but a tedious task 
to go, in detail, into all the causes which at this time made me feel 
sad and depressed. It is certain that I was sad and depressed, 
and for one of the best of reasons, namely, that a certain 
course lay open before me, everything invited me to enter upon 
it: my friends would all have fully approved had I done so; 
many painful, embarrassing, and troublesome questions would 
have been for ever settled, by my acting as it was desired that I 
should act in this matter. Only, to myself alone the deed did not 
commend itself—the bare contemplation of it made me chill and 
cold with desolation : I could not bring myself to it, and yet, weak- 
minded fool that I was, I could not go on my way without making 
myself wretched with constant fears lest those I loved should dis- 
approve of my refusal to comply with their wishes, and think me a 
bore, or an ungrateful creature. 

Our outside life, as I say, went on in much the same way; but 
two things had taken place. My cousin Maurice had proposed 
to me some two or three months before, and I had refused him. 
This refusal it was which I had an inward feeling my friends dis- 
approved. Dreading any future pressure on the subject, I had 
made good my words, and had asked Professor Willoughby for work. 
He had promptly found me some. I did it at his house, but it was 
not all for him; it was secretarial work, and the hunting-out of 
references and quotations, and the reading and making abstracts 
from many dry and solid books, both for him and for his friends. 
For this work I received a small salary, with the assurance on 
the Professor’s part, that when I chose to cut myself adrift from 
the frivolous attractions of society, and really go in for work, I 
could have enough to support myself, humbly but effectually. 
Madame Prénat knew of this arrangement, and took upon herself 
to sanction it and assume the responsibility of letting me make it. 
Maurice, who still continued to visit us, and who had taken my 
refusal of his offer in very bad part, may have known, or may not 
have known, that I no longer worked solely for pleasure. I never 
made any attempt to conceal the fact, if I did not openly and 
formally declare that it was so. If he knew, he judged it better 
to make no comments on the matter; perhaps he felt that to 
expostulate, or be angry, without the power of enforcing his will 
upon me, would be undignified. I had written to Lisa a dry, 
succinct kind of letter, recounting facts, without commenting 
much upon them. I felt that I owed it to her to let her know 
how my concerns went, but after her strongly-expressed opinion 
as to its being my duty to go and live at Rooley Park, if it were 
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seriously required of me, I had little hope that she would see this 
matter as I saw it. She had replied to my letter, had said she 
was sorry for my embarrassment, but had added little more. This, 
I was sure, was another proof that I had not altogether pleased 
her by the line I had taken. All my old settled habits, my 
happy looking-forward to a future, which, even if it should be filled 
with hard work would be sweetened by the love and good-will and 
comradeship of friends—all these were disturbed. I felt no 
security, no sense of permanency, in anything that I did. And I 
felt as if I were cut adrift from Felix for ever. 

In the meantime, the correspondence which follows had been 
going on, the first two letters of which correspondence I did not see 
then, nor for many a long day afterwards, yet I must give them 
here, in their due order, and they will suffice to explain a good 
deal which, to me, remained dark for a long time afterwards. 


From Mrs. Reichardt, in Irkford, England, to Felix Arkwright, 
at Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 


“ My pear Fenix, “Trkford, Aug. 15, 18—. 

“ According to your account of yourself, you will receive 
this when you are in Chicago for the second time. Two visits 
ought to have made you quite ‘larnt up, as they say here, in the 
manners and customs of Chicago. Is it true that there they live 
in just twice as much of a hurry as they do in New York, which, 
with this exception, is the fastest city in the universe? And is 
it true that the Chicago girls are very plain, and have immense 
feet and hands? Ido so want to know the truth on these two 
points. You must have had rather a delightful summer, it seems 
to me, judging from the account you give of yourself and your 
doings. How I should revel in a little of that splendid dry heat 
of which you so ungratefully complain! I hope it will not be all 
over by the time we get there; surely it will be just about the 
time for Indian summer, won’t it? 

“From this you will gather that we have decided upon the 
right and proper course. We are coming—my Véiterchen and I— 
and I am looking forward to it as if I were a girl of eighteen, 
only much more intelligently, I flatter myself! I am reading it 
up, and asking questions about it of every one I know; and 
studying the politics till I really think I begin to have a 
glimmering notion as to what Republicans and Democrats actually 
are. Ihave been longing for the moment when we shall leave 
4jueenstown behind us, almost more than for that other moment 
when we shall see Sandy Hook before us. Only now the father 
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says that, according to your programme, you will be at Baltimore, 
Maryland, when we arrive, and that we had much better go 
on one of the Allan liners, and land in the monumental city 
itself and have a few days’ longer sail, than go to New York and 
have a long, uninteresting railway journey to make, before we 
meet you. And he is right, as usual. 

“Now, there is another thing to which you must give your 
attention. You have been very busy, and very much féted, and 
so forth, and I dare say you don’t want responsibilities thrust 
upon you from three thousand miles off, especially before the time 
at which they are fairly due. Nevertheless, I must remind you 
that by the time we join you it will be nearly the end of those 
two years during which you told Ines she was not to see anything 
of you. You will not be at home at the end of that time; that 
is just because circumstances make it more desirable that you 
should stay longer where you are; and no one is to blame for 
that. Of course it will be quite easy to tell her, 7f you choose 
to do so, that your tour has been a longer one than you at 
first contemplated, and that she must stay quietly at home with 
Madame Prénat till you return. That would be easy, for you, 
and she would never dispute the fiat. But I must tell you that 
poor Ines is not at all happy just now. She is persecuted with a 
suitor, no other than her cousin, Maurice Grey, who apparently 
has some extraordinary influence over his choleric old grand- 
father, for he has got his consent to the marriage taking place if 
he can obtain that of Ines. He has not succeeded, so far. 
Perhaps she really does not care for him—perhaps she fancies she 
does not. At any rate, she steadily refuses to listen to him, and 
at the same time she has an impression that all her friends would 
greatly approve of the marriage—including you, to whose views 
she naturally attaches some importance. She hates to be disap- 
pointing to the people she thinks so much of; at the same time 
she hates the marriage, and she knows that old Mr. Grey would 
not really love it, though he has been subdued into giving his 
consent. She is in a miserable position. The whole thing makes 
her wretched. I have not said much to her about it—you have 
silenced me on the subject—but I must say I hate to see a girl 
badgered in that way, and I don’t think it fair to her, either. 
She has been too long in the same groove ; she cannot see things 
clearly or impartially. I think she ought to get out of it all— 
yes, even out of our good Prénat’s influence—for a time. You 
know the tendency of the latter’s influence—to make all who 
come under her hand so fastidious and ‘utter’ in their ideas 
about men and things, that ordinary mortals seem quite common 
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and unclean to them. I have noticed a little bit of this in Ines 
lately, and I am of opinion that a journey across the Atlantic, 
and a taste of the rough fresh air of that undeveloped society and 
civilization in which you are now ‘located’ would do her a power 
of good, in every way. Master Maurice is very determined—let 
him wait. Perhaps absence will make her fonder. I want her to 
come with us—there, I have said it. She need not trouble you; 
[Mrs. Reichardt’s face as she wrote this Machiavellian sentence 
may, or may not, have been worth studying] and I want you to 
let me have the pleasure of bringing her with me. She is to be 
my property for the time being—my guest, my visitor, my child. 
I so often spend my money and my energy in such silly, unsatis- 
factory ways. Nearly always, when I try to ‘do good,’ I make a 
mess of it, and get horribly cheated into the bargain. I fear 
mine is one of the ‘first-class hearts and fourth-class heads’ 
spoken of by a recent social prophet. This time it is the first-class 
part of me—the heart—that I would consult. I simply want to 
please myself, and gratify myself, and consult my own wishes and 
inclinations, and I’m sure you will never be the man to thwart 
me in this design. You shall have no responsibility in the 
matter. I will take it all. And, let me tell you, the child is by 
no means without plans of her own, and intentions as to the 
career she desires to pursue. I think she will do her own way in 
the end, but most naturally she would like to have your approval 
before settling down to the life she thinks of. You will have 
time, if you write at once, to let me have an answer to this some 
fortnight or more before we sail. I am in a great hurry now, and 
cannot say any more. Write at once. Good-bye. “Trsa.” 


From Felix Arkwright to Mrs. Reichardt. 
“Chicago, Aug. 31, 18—. 

“My pear Lisa, 

“Thanks for your letter. Since you yourself have intro- 
duced the odious topic of the weather, you must even excuse 
me for saying that I agree with all my heart with the person, 
whoever it was, who said that the climate in these Northern 
States consisted of nine months of winter and three of—hell—if 
you will have it. It is perfectly true, and I will say no more 
about it, but reply to your letter. 

“Tam delighted that you and Mr. Reichardt are coming, and 
shall welcome your advent with heartfelt joy. Your father-in- 
law is right as to it being better for you to come direct to 
Baltimore, rather than to go first to New York; and, all being 
well, I expect I shall be there at the time of your arrival. So 
that is all right. 
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All your other remarks are full of wisdom, as usual, and you 
did well to remind me of what I had almost forgotten—that 
stipulation about Ines remaining for two years with Madame 
Prénat, and that the time will have almost expired. I remember 
we had quite a discussion about it before I left England, and you, 
I could see, scorned my ideas in the matter. I think I did not 
arrange it so badly after all. By all means, if it will give you 
any pleasure to bring Ines with you in the way you suggest, do 
so. You have my full consent. It is true, she must have quite 
grown out of the school-girl now, and must be rather an indepen- 
dent young person, if she has ‘views’ for the future. I am 
curious to know what they can be. She was a very sweet and 
lovely child. That I remember quite distinctly. With regard 
to the young man, I confess I had not thought of his falling in 
love with her; but, upon my word, except for the fact that they 
are cousins, I see no objection to the match. There’s a sort 
of poetical justice in it, too—don’t you think so?—with regard to 
the grandfather. Things like this are always happening. But, 
as you say, she must not be teased into it. They are both very 
young, and can afford to wait till they know their minds 
thoroughly. As for my wishing to be relieved of her—what 
nonsense! Let her ‘come along’ when you do, and I will myself 
convince her of that, poor girl! Give her my love, and tell her 
I shail expect to see her with you; then she can, if she pleases, 
tell me her objections to Master Maurice, and I will do my best 
seriously to consider them. What an odd position for me to 
attain to in my old age—a kind of Schieds-richter between these 
young people 

“As for what you ask about the Chicago girls, and their feet 
and hands, I can only tell you that, to me, their feet and hands 
look like those of other girls ; and as for the fastness of Chicago, 
[ suppose it is rapid enough for those who care for that kind of 
rapidity—of the market and the stock exchange. Socially con- 
sidered, I have not found it overwhelming in any way. I like 
the southern women; so will you, when you see them. Some 
of them you must and shall see, and we shall be well on the way 
to them at Baltimore. Write to my bankers at New York. I 
am a little uncertain as to where I go next, ‘Onwards, but 
whither ?’ « Always yours, 

“ Ferix ARKWRIGHT.” 

Irom Mrs. Reichardt to Ines Grey. 
“ Irkford, Sept. 1, 18—. 
‘¢ My pear Ings, 


“T have delayed writing to you for more than a week, 
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because I wanted to be definite when I did write. Now I can 
write, and can be definite too; so, without beating about the 
bush, I will tell you my plans, and I hope you will see your way 
to falling in with them, and giving me a real pleasure at the 
same time. You know that Mr. Reichardt and I made up our 
minds to go and join Mr. Arkwright in America for the last part 
of his tour. It is a journey we have long wished to take, and 
the opportunity was a tempting one. Of course we shall not be 
with him all the time, as we shall have to go over a lot of ground 
which he has done already ; but I hope he will be able to come 
with us to a good many spots we wish to visit. We leave in 
about a fortnight from now, and I want you to come with us. 
Do not make any scruples or objections; I have thought it well 
over, and it is all right. ‘This is my show,’ if you please; 1 
have been looking forward to it for a long time, and, when I had 
arranged all my plans, I wrote to Mr. Arkwright and told him 
what I wished, and, with his usual good-nature, he at once sent 
his consent—his love, and you were to come with us, and he 
should hope to see us all at the same time. So that will be 
right. You are going to be my daughter for some months now, 
if you will. It will make me so glad. And how delightful for 
us to get our first glimpse of the New World together! It will 
double my pleasure. What a lot of things we shall see before we 
get back—and hear, too! There is one thing we shall miss 
on account of the season of the year at which we go—the 
‘summer boarders’ spoken of by Mr. Howells in his novels. 
Don't you remember them in ‘The Lady of the Aroostook’ and 
others? Iam dying to know what ‘summer boarders’ are really 
like; but I fancy that, as a race, they die out annually by the 
end of September; and ‘ board-walks’ are another feature that I 
am anxious to see for myself; also ‘ocean-parlours’—we must 
see an ‘ocean-parlour.’ It gives an idea of such space, doesn’t 
it? And there are many other things that we shall rejoice in, I 
know. Felix says their fruits and vegetables are a dream, and 
that terrapin soup and devilled crabs, once eaten, dwell in the 
memory for ever. What a gourmand I grow in my old age! 

“So much for the pleasure part of it. Now for the serious 
side of the question. My dear, you are no longer a child, as you 
know, and, though I have said little about it, I have fully 
realised that you have had great difficulties with regard to your 
cousin Maurice. I said nothing, because what could I say? But 
I know all about it, and I am convinced that the best thing is for 
you to get away from your present surroundings for a time. 
Let me be quite frank with you. I have told your guardian how 
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things stand. His views on the matter are, that if it were with 
your full consent and inclination, he sees no objection to the 
marriage ; but in no other circumstances would he think of it. 
He would not for a moment have you force your feelings on 
the subject; and I think he would perhaps, if he saw you, like to 
ask you a few questions about it. It will be much the most 
satisfactory way of settling the matter once for all. And you 
won't be surprised, dear, if he should have forgotten something of 
the details of your life. You see, he has had a busy time over there. 
He has been travelling, seeing new things, becoming acquainted 
with masses of new people. He has lived through rather more—to 
put it mildly—during these two years, than you or I have, and 
it is only natural that it will perhaps cost him a little effort to 
take up the thread of our lives. But we won't mind that, will 
we? We will soon refresh his memory. 

“Tf, in the end, you should decide to carry out your own 
plans and make a path in life for yourself,—-and I am far from 
disapproving of such a resolution,—it will always be a pleasant 
episode for you to recall—this journey, 1 mean. So thinks your 
friend Elisabeth, who hopes ever to be your friend. Now I have 
said nothing to Madame Prénat, because I wish to leave your 
choice free. I have put the matter before you—it is for yourself 
to decide in it. If you make up your mind to come, send me a 
wire, and I will then write fully to her; but you will tell her, of 
course, a3 soon as you have decided. And when I know what you 
will do, I can give you also some further details in the matter. 
My love to you, dear child. 

“Ever your affectionate, 
“ Lisa.” 


This letter, coming when it did, caused me mixed emotions. 
As may be imagined, I was highly excited at the prospect opened 
out tome. Looked at from one point of view, it promised nothing 
but pleasure. How good Elisabeth was to me; how delicate her 
way of arranging things ; how faithful and lasting her kindness ! 
For a few moments I gave myself up to the prospect disclosed 
by this unexpected invitation, with unmixed delight. To travel 
away from my present surroundings, with friends so dear as these, 
to meet Felix again, to renew, even in a far-away distant land, 
some of those happy hours and days which in the past had been so 
delightful—it was nothing short of bliss to contemplate such a 
possibility! By the brightness and light-heartedness which 
came over me, I suddenly knew how very sad and dejected I had 
been. 

And this sadness was not at once to be chased away, for all at 
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once a shadow came athwart the prospect. I was no longer a 
child—most truly Lisa said it—no longer irresponsible and in 
the hands of others. I knew it full well! I should go with 
Elisabeth, I should see Felix, I should have to explain to him; 
and doubtless he would, as she said, have forgotten a great deal 
out of my life, at any rate. ‘They would be very kind to me, but 
the hated topic would have to be renewed—it would once more be 
broached—your cousin Maurice wishes to marry you; what are 
your objections to him? I was so well aware that I had no 
business to have objections ; I saw so clearly how easily, charm- 
ingly, and harmoniously such a marriage would settle every point 
in my vexed relations with my father’s family, and even with 
Felix himself. And last of all, but not least—perhaps largest, in 
spite of what Elisabeth said—I could not help feeling as if Felix 
not only approved of this match, but wished for it. I suspected 
him of no sordid motives; I did not for a instant doubt his 
generosity and goodness, or think he ever had grudged, or ever 
would grudge, anything he had done, or could do for me. It was 
not that, it was other things. I could not have explained them— 
at least, I would not try ; but I knew in my heart what they were, 
and that, in all this kindness of Elisabeth’s, the greatest kindness 
was that she proposed for me to make this tour as her protégée, 
and not as that of Felix Arkwright. 

I was alone, as I thought it all over. I was not debating 
whether I should accept the proposal or not—I never had the 
least intention of doing anything else than accept—it was the best 
thing in every way. But I was suddenly overcome with a great 
loneliness and dreariness. I covered my face with my hands and 
wept, saying to myself, 

“Oh, cruel world! Cruel, cruel world, and life that is so full 
of ache and bitterness!” 

This, however, I soon felt to be folly. In spite of all worries 
and all anxieties, I found my heart elated by the prospect afforded 
me. I quickly recovered myself, dried my tears, put on my things 
to go to Professor Willoughby’s, and on my way thither despatched 
a telegram to Elisabeth, saying, “I accept your invitation ; shall 
write to-day.” 

At the Professor’s, when my morning’s work was done, and just 
before the lunch-bell rang, I told him what was going to happen. 
I had revolved things in my own mind; I knew what he would 
say, and when he had got over his first surprise and vexation at 
the prospect of the interruption in our work, I said that I did not 
think I should be more than a few months in America, and that I 
hoped he would keep open for me on my return the place I now held. 
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I should never like to be with any one else so much as with him, 
and I should look forward to rejoining him. At first he promptly 
promised to do as I wished; then, with a vast effort, bending his 
learned mind to mundane matters, he said— 

“But, my dear child, it occurs to my recollection that I have 
heard vaguely from some one—who my informant was, I cannot 
remember—something about a young gentleman who seeks your 
hand in marriage—yes ”—he looked at me as if surprised—“ I 
suppose it might be so; you are not what they call a school-girl 
any more—and who only awaits your consent and that of your 
guardian to make you his wife.” 

“There is such a person,” said I, dryly and uncomfortably, “ but 
he will never obtain my consent.” 

“No? Young ladies, I have heard—and indeed it appears even 
in the ancient legends of the East, as well as in the so-called 
poetry of the present day—are given to changing their minds on 
such matters. You must not do that, and make a fool of me—you 
must not indeed.” 

“Professor Willoughby, I assure you it is chiefly in order to get 
this thing settled—to get it absolutely decided that I never need 
think of marrying him—that I am going away now. I can’t 
bother you with explanations, but that is how it is; and as soon 
as it is really arranged, how glad and thankful I shall be to come 
back to you.” 

“ Well, well,” said he, wishful to believe me, “let us leave it 
so. I shall miss you very much—very much;” and his large 
pale eyes gleamed upon me again through their spectacles. 

“You may safely leave it so,” said I. “I wish I could make 
you understand how safely.” 

This was obstacle the first removed. I could come back to 
the Professor, and be sure of a welcome—that was evident. I 
returned in good spirits, and broke my news to Madame Prénat, 
telling her she would hear from Elisabeth very soon. She was very 
silent all that day, but on the following morning she received a 
long letter from Elisabeth, some of which, but not all, she read to 
me. She uttered many exclamations, nodded her head, agreed, 
disagreed, and finally, unable to control her interest in the matter, 
sat down and talked to me about it with eloquence, giving me full 
directions as to what I was particularly to observe and study in 
the Great Republic—things social, political, literary ; with many 
a warning and admonition. Then we discussed what I was 
to take and what to leave, and while we were in the midst of this, 
in the afternoon, Maurice was announced. He had not been for a 
long time; instantly he observed our preoccupation. 
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* You look as if something very interesting and exciting had 
happened,” he said to me. 

“Something has,” I told him. ‘Iam going to see the world.” 
And then I revealed the prospects that spread before me. He 
looked exceedingly grave, and for a time was silent and thought- 
ful, but at last discussed the matter with some interest. At last, 
shortly before taking his leave, he said to me— 

“ Have you Mr. Arkwright’s address ?” 

“No.” 

“ But your friend, Mrs. Reichardt, must have it. I am going 
to write to him; I ought to haye done it before. If I give youa 
letter, will you get her to send ion to him ?” 

“Why trouble to do that?” said I, with great composure. 
“T am going to see him myself. am going to come to some 
understanding about my own future. Whave been made wretched 
by the false position I am in. Write your letter, and give it to 
me, and I will myself take charge of it, and give it into his own 
hands, Then the whole thing can be settled\at once.” 

“T can’t understand you. You have been so determined 
against me, and yet you will give him this letter. I will tell 
you the truth about it. I shall ask him in it to use all his 
influence in my favour, because I know he has so much influence 
over you. Now, what do you say?” 

“What I said before. I will give him the letter. It will 
make no difference—none at all.” 

“T cannot help hoping that it will make a difference,” said 
Maurice, the look of determination, which I knew so well, 
settling on his pale face. It had cost me many a pang—that 
resolute expression. I had seen it so often, since the day on 
which I had refused him, absolutely; and he, equally absolutely, 
had told me that until he knew I was another man’s wife, he 
would never give me up. I made no reply to his last words, but 
again said I would take the letter, and faithfully deliver it into 
Felix’s own hands. He sent it to me on the following morning. 
I looked at it all round—from its address to ‘ Felix Arkwright, 
Esq.; favoured by Miss Grey,’ to the big red seal, with the coat 
of arms, which fastened it. 

Curious, I thought, that I should be the bearer of such a 
missive. Some months ago, I should have been afraid to assume 
the responsibility ; I should have done all I could to avert the 
sending of such a letter, but now, I felt as if I did not care 
anything about it; only, I would give it honestly into Felix’s 
hands. I packed it carefully away, with other papers. There it 
might lie till the time came to discuss it. 
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Maurice did not call to say good-bye, but wrote a note, wishing 
me enjoyment. There was a certain severity about this note, as 
indeed there was about all that Maurice said and did. Always I 
felt, in my intercourse with him, that he looked upon me as a 
thing to be not only loved very much—for I knew he loved me— 
but also impressed, in many ways. There was constantly some 
disapproval implied in his dealings with me, and it was this 
fault-finding attitude which exasperated me more than anything 
else. I knew what he wanted—that his standard was high in 
all matters; but what I objected to was the fact that it was his 
standard which he wanted every one else to conform to. His 
wife, I felt sure, when, or if ever, he had one, would have very 
soon to desert any standard of her own and conform to his. 
Such compulsion set all my feelings into a state of rebellion. 
I would never conform to his standard. I would give his letter 
to Felix, and listen to his praises, if need be, but I would never 
love him any better, nor submit to his will any more than I did 
now. And, with this resolve, I packed the matter out of my 
mind as I packed the letter into my trunk, and thought of it as 
little as possible. 

Elisabeth’s orders to me were, to get all I wanted as quickly 
as possible, and go down to Irkford to her, that we might have 
a fews days together before sailing. My views as to an outfit 
were very moderate. I merely thought of purchasing two or 
three garments supplementary to any existing wardrobe. 
Madame Prénat was more particular; when I expostulated, she 
told me she knew what she was doing, and was acting on the best 
authority. I felt it to be a trifle, and submitted. I cut down the 
“few days” with Elisabeth as much as possible; not because I 
did not wish to be with her, but because the Professor made loud 
lamentations over being robbed of my services, and therefore I 
stayed with him as long as I could. 

I had a touching parting from him and Mrs. Willoughby. The 
latter—a little, fat, jolly woman with a mania for lap-dogs and 
expensive dressing-gowns of gorgeous design—kissed me, con- 
gratulated me on my prospects of travel, and told me to enjoy 
myself while I could. 

“Amuse yourself,” said she. “I begin to see wrinkles on 
your forehead already, and it is too early for them to be there. 
Forget all about your horrid, dry work. He will have plenty of 
it ready for you when you return. If I had not Lodo and Coco 
(her two spaniels) to console me —dear creatures !—what a dismal 
life I should lead. Never marry a professor of the Oriental 
languages, Ines! This advice comes from my heart.” 
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“Ah, unworthy, unworthy advice!” cried her husband, who 
had got into a singular frame of mind—had pushed his spectacles 
back till they rested on the top of his head, and had then for- 
gotten that he had done so. He held my hand for some time, 
struggling with mixed feelings. At length he placed his left 
hand on my head, and said in solemn tones, 

“God bless you, and keep you, my good child, and be with you 
in the New World as in the Old, and make you bear your old 
teacher in remembrance——” 

He paused. So solemn were his words, so impressive his tone, 
that my head sank; I was so moved by his fatherly kindness, 
that I was on the verge of bursting into tears. Mrs. Willoughby, 
who was, in reality, inordinately proud of her husband and his 
attainments, drew long breaths of emotion, as she watched this 
scene. Suddenly, in a different voice, he added, 

“And if by any chance you should find an opportunity of 
learning anything—anything at all fresh—on the subject of the 
Indian dialects, no matter which of them, do not neglect it, I 
implore you. Never be without your note-book, and take every 
occasion to profit by what you hear.” 

“JT will; I will, indeed,” I assured him, wringing his hand, and 
half-laughing, half-crying, I once more wished them good-bye, 
and left the house. 

That evening, Elisabeth met me at Irkford, and a very few 
days later, she and Mr. Reichardt, her maid, and myself, full of 
anticipations of new and exciting scenes, embarked in the good 
ship Caspian, for the port of Baltimore. 
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Che Grey Lather. 


A trxy girl went singing 
Among the meadow flowers ; 
Her father watched her, bringing 
Her happy thoughtless hours. 


She never saw his features, 
She never knew his face, 

Of all unconscious creatures 
She had the joy and grace. 


Years passed !—her father brought her 
A jewel for her brow; 

She thought!—and while she thought, her 
Grey father she saw now. 


But she was not so mirthful 
That father now she knew; 

Of grief she found old earth full, 
And she was older too. 


The father of that maiden, 
He is old Father Time, 
A parent heavy laden 
With more of prose than rhyme. 


No more you hear her laughter 
The flowering fields among ; 
Her words for ever after 
Are rather said than sung. 
-  _Kenrncate Coox. 
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A Great Yorkshire Vicar. 


By tHe Rev. GEORGE HUNTINGTON. 


SrepHens’ Life of Dr. Hook* is one of the best biographies I know. 
The great Yorkshire Vicar lives in its pages, talks with you in its 
conversations, and takes you into his confidence in its letters. In 
reading it, you feel him to be more than a mere acquaintance; but 
once to have met with him was a life-long memory. And yet his 
appearance, striking as it was, was not prepossessing. “The boy 
Walter Farquhar Hook,’ says an old acquaintance, ‘‘ might almost have 
been described as one of those on whom nature is said by the poet to 
have tried her ’’prentice hand. True, she bestowed on him a strong, 
constitution and an enormous chest, with a voice of wonderful power 
and endurance, but flexible and sweet withal—a most important 
endowment for the future preacher. But of the gifts which 
charm the eye and find a ready way to the heart, she had been 
somewhat niggardly.” 

When I first saw him he was in the prime of life, although his hair 
was turning grey; he was inclining to be stout, and promised to be 
stouter. When I last saw him his hair and whiskers were snowy 
white, and his features more decidedly marked. 

He was, indeed, very fond of commenting on what he called “ his 
ugliness,” and after seeing the frontispiece to the Life, one can appre- 
ciate a story he used to tell of himself, how one day he noticed a little 
girl looking very earnestly up in his face. 

‘Well, my dear, I don’t think you’ve seen me before.” 

“Oh, yes, I have.” 

“ Why where ?” 

“T saw you the other day climbing up a pole, and I gave you a 
bun.” 

Another little girl was told to go and kiss Dr. Hook. She 
hesitated, shrugged her shoulders, and exclaimed, “ Tell mamma to 
go and kiss him first.” 

His biographer more than once compares him with Dr. Johnson. 


* «Life and Letters of Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D., F.R.8.’ By his 
son-in-law, W. R. W. Stephens. 
D2 
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“In his massive frame, and in some respects in his features, 
especially in the low but bossy forehead, he resembled Samuel 
Johnson, and there were some other points of likeness between them : 
such as occasional twitchings and contortions of the face, fits of 
depression, a choleric temper, a constitutional dread of dying, and an 
antipathy to foreigners.” Of this last characteristic there are some 
amusing examples in his letters. “I am too much of a John Bull to 
take any interest in Monsieurs and Madames and Mademoiselles, I 
suppose the heroine is a French woman ” (he had been asked to read a 
French novel), “and how could 1 take any interest in the adventures 
of a woman born and bred in that country where Buonaparte 
tyrannized, and that atheistical villain Voltaire spat his dirty venom 
at Shakespeare?” Certainly this was worthy of Sam Johnson ; but 
Hook was only twenty-four at the time the letter was written, within 
seven years of the Battle of Waterloo. Even whon I was a lad 
English boys had not outlived the belief that one Englishman was a 
match for five Frenchmen. The national dislike was shared alike by 
those who abhorred Popery, and by those who feared the Encyclo- 
pedists. Moreover the ignorance of each other’s characteristics in 
which two nations divided only by a narrow slip of sea habitually 
lived, and the way they caricatured each other, may be seen in the 
prints of the day. And such absurdities are still reproduced in 
remote places. Ona rural stage a Frenchman looks like a dancing- 
master, an Englishman like Mr. Punch’s John Bull. 

Seven years later Hook’s antipathies had not softened down. “I 
am heartily sick,” he says, “ of Paris.” (It was during his honeymoon.) 
*‘T hate France, and think Frenchmen the most detestable of human 
beings. In three weeks I hope to be in dear old England, and 
never shall I wish again to leave its shores.” It is well Hook did 
not write ‘A Sentimental Journey.’ He was just as emphatic in 
his Toryism, though in the course of time his intercourse with the 
working classes led him to modify his opinions—prejudices, one 
might call them. 

His intense honesty could never be doubted, nor his willingness to 
follow his convictions. Thus after he became Dean of Chichester he 
wrote to Bishop Wilberforee— 


“T was to my misfortune born and bred a Tory. When I devoted 
myself to the manufacturing districts, my sympathies being easily excited, 
I became heart and soul a Radical. But I have been timid in declaring 
myself, not liking to offend old friends. Had I been a public character ” 
(what was he else?) “I should have swum down the stream from Toryism 
to Radicalism in a style easily understood by a good fat swimmer, who 
seems scarcely to disturb the water. They might have pelted me from 
the shore, but I would have swum calmly on, and I should have shown 
how my principles of philanthropy were not changed but developed.” 
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I first heard him in the Parish Church of Hull, my native town. 
It was in the midst of the hurly-burly raised about his sermon 
before the”Queen. It had run through twenty-eight editions, of 
which about one hundred thousand copies were sold. It was exposed 
for sale in the local shop windows, and people made a fuss about it 
that astonished no one more than Hook himself. Everybody was 
talking about it, and the most ridiculous stories—stories in every sense 
of the word—were being told; one was that he had been sent for into 
the presence, and rebuked by the young Queen with a sharpness more 
characteristic of Elizabeth Tudor than of Queen Victoria. These 
reports, however, must have been pretty widely spread, for Samuel 
Wilberforce writes in his journal, “ Heard that the Queen was very 
angry at it;” and he wrote to Hook himself, “Is there any truth in 
the newspaper statements that you are no more to offend the ears of 
royalty with such plain reasoning? I suppose that it is quite impos- 
sible that this should be so.” Shrewd old Henry of Exeter 
(Phillpotts) wrote that he had at first heard “that her Majesty had 
been displeased with the sermon, but he had since heard from a quarter 
which could hardly be misinformed that this was not the case.” 

In his ‘ Reminiscences of Oriel, the Rev. T. Mozley says— 


“The Queen is said to have been much pleased with the sermon. She 
might well be, for everybody listened to Hook with admiration and even 
with pleasure, whether agreeing with him or not. The Queen’s advisers 
were not pleased.” 

But perhaps the most ingenious quotation a propos of the supposed 
feeling at Court was the following, sent to Hook by a friend,— 


*O thou Seer, go flee thee away into the land of Judah, and there eat 
bread and prophesy there; but prophesy not again any more at Beth-el, 
for it is the king's chapel, and it is the king’s court” (Amos vii. 12, 13). 


Dean Hook’s appearance in Hull was a marked success. The 
huge church was crammed by an attentive congregation who 
listened for upwards of an hour, my own impression being that it 
was only half the time. The way he read the lessons I never 
heard equalled. “His reading,” says Mr. H. B. W. Churton, “ was 
touching and effective, just because no effect was aimed at; and it 
was commonly remarked that it was as good as a sermon, or a sermon 
of itself, to hear him read the lessons.” An old woman was listening 
to him reading the twenty-sixth of St. Matthew, and never took her 
eyes off him during the whole seventy-five verses. But when he 
came to ‘‘ Peter remembered the words which Jesus had said, Before 
the cock crow thou shalt deny me thrice, and he went out and wept 
bitterly,” her pent-up feelings could restrain themselves no longer, 
and with a deep-drawn sigh she ejaculated, ‘“‘ Aye, poor thing, and 
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well he might.” Every one has not the powers of Hook, but every 
one might, one would think, avoid the monotonous sing-song or the 
dry rasping tones with which the sublime vaticinations of the 
Prophets, the picturesque narratives of the Gospels, and the argumen- 
tative statements of the Epistles are too often slurred over with the 
same absence of feeling and perception. 

There were other causes for excitement, for the Church was only 
just awaking out of the deep slumber that had fallen on her, and 
the State had passed through great political changes, and greater 
ones were impending. Those were the days of time-honoured abuses, 
when bishops were little seen or wished to be seen, when visitations 
were seldom made, and confirmations held once in seven years, when 
patronage was regarded chiefly as a means of enriching relations and 
dependents, and when the fortunate possessors of stalls and big 
benefices thanked God for their good luck. The stately prelate 
who presided over the Province of York (Vernon Harcourt), and 
whose likeness may be discerned in Mr. Frith’s great picture, was 
thus spoken of by a country churchwarden who had been deputed 
by the vestry to a visit to Bishopthorpe. “His Grace received 
us with the utmost urbanity, and we were asked to sit down 
to a famous dinner (luncheon), and we supped good ale out of silver 
mugs.” * Yet Hook himself speaks most warmly of his Grace’s 
kindness and sympathy when he first bore the brunt of the battle 
at Leeds as a great help to him. He constantly consulted the 
Archbishop, who, as is well known, offered him a canon’s stall at 
York. 

The Reform Bill and the Test Act were but recent, and the 
clergy, for their opposition to both measures, were looked on as the 
opponents of progress, and the enemies of the people.t Riots had 
been raised in different places; the palace of the Bishop of Bristol 
had been sacked. Cobbett and Ackland scattered their pamphlets 
broadcast over the country. The ‘Black Book,’ with the most 
absurdly exaggerated statements on ecclesiastical revenues, was 


* Crabbe’s Vicar fairly represented the Churchmanship of the day, 
though of course his poems had been written long before Hook’s time. 


‘What is a Church? A flock, our vicar cries, 
Whom bishops govern and whom priests advise, 
In which are various forms and due degrees, 
The bench for honour and the stall for ease. 
Mine be that ease which after all his cares 
The peaceful praying prebendary shares.” 


+ The Radicals were of that extreme class described by Wordsworth, 
who could never mention a bishop, or a king from King David down- 
wards, without some atrabilious prefix or other. 
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greedily read and discussed at socialist gatherings, and at political 
clubs, chiefly of working men. 

The factory system had superseded the old hand-looms, and mills 
had been gutted, and machinery destroyed. Cholera, fever, and 
famine had done their worst, almost unchecked, for the cottages were 
built on the banks of canals foetid and poisonous with the refuse of 
dyeworks and the sewage of mills, and sanitary regulations were 
entirely unknown. ‘The Lord’s Day was commonly spent—in the 
morning in sleeping off the Saturday night’s debauch—and in the 
afternoon in dog-fighting, pigeon-flying, and boxing-matches, and 
free fights. 

There was a grievous lack of that sympathy between classes which 
Judge Talfourd pronounced from the seat of judgment, just before his 
death, to be the great want of the age. It amazes one to reflect how 
such Acts as those for the regulation of mills and mines should have 
been opposed as they were, the Ten Hours Act especially, by Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord Melbourne, Mr. Cobden, and Mr. Bright; but 
then there were class interests to serve. The miserable procrastina- 
tions and obstinate rejection of these beneficial measures from year to 
year may be read in the ‘ Life of Lord Shaftesbury,’ and the ridicule 
he was exposed to in ‘Greville’s Journal of the Reign of Queen 
Victoria,’ the Mr. Worldly-Wiseman of his generation as he has been 
called. ‘“ We are just now,” Greville says, “overrun with philan- 
thropy, and God knows where it will stop or whither it will lead us!” 
But Shaftesbury and Hook fought bravely on, and on the same lines. 
Both were uncompromising advocates of the Ten Hours Act, and of 
National Education; both worked against tremendous odds; both 
won the causes for which they strove. 


“Let your laws,” says Shaftesbury, “assume the proper function of 
laws, protect those for whom neither wealth nor station nor age has raised 
a bulwark against tyranny, but above all open your treasury, erect churches, 
send forth the ministers of religion, reverse the conduct of the enemy of 
mankind, and sow wheat among the tares. All hopes are groundless, all 
legislation weak, all Conservatism nonsense without this alpha and omega 
of policy; it will give content instead of bitterness, engraft obedience on 
rebellion, raise purity from corruption, life from the dead.” * 


These were exactly the ways Hook worked. He got up at 
four in the morning for his studies, and, as one who knew him well 
says, “The Vicar of Leeds would never have been so great a worker 
if he had not been a solid and patient thinker. The hours in which 
the light burnt in his study before the world was up, had much to do 
with the fruitful activity of the busy day which followed.” He was 
always at his place in church, he was daily on his pastoral rounds, and 


* ‘Life of Lord Shaftesbury,’ vol. i. p. 346. 
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he soon became as well known as the policeman on his beat. His 
indirect influence was so great that men rebuked each other for 
swearing, and boys ceased to ill-treat donkeys by the reminder 
“doan’t ye see toul’d Vicar.” He made himself acquainted with the 
merchants and manufacturers at their places of business, and rallied 
around him the shopkeepers and tradesmen. He saw the working 
classes at their homes after their day’s work was over, and mixed 
with them at their club dinners, where, by the way, he always 
managed to keep them sober. 

He threw himself heart and soul into every scheme for the benefit 
of his people, and that without any sacrifice of principle. But they 
did not understand him at first, and so he had to undergo the 
bullyings of Chartists and Socialists, whom he met with firmness 
and good humour, and managed in the end by his tact to turn into 
friends and supporters. He soon found that under the guise of 
seeming indifference there was a deep feeling of attachment to the 
Church. This showed itself in several old customs. On Midlent or 
Mothering Sunday the young men and maidens used to meet at home 
and go to their Mother church, hence the name it bore. At Easter 
and Whitsuntide they used to come from any distance to be married, 
or to have their children christened. So Hook availed himself of 
these time-honoured traditions for good, and tried to free them from 
the abuses that had gathered round them. His first great act after 
taking possession of his benefice was to build a church worthy of the 
place—a fabric which, although it may not satisfy the architectural 
tastes of the present day, has been cited by no less an authority than 
the late Mr. Beresford Hope as almost perfect in its arrangements 
for a dignified congregational worship, and as one in which three 
thousand people may both see and hear. 

Then, although he did not himself know the difference between 
God save the King and the Old Hundredth Psalm, he had the 
shrewdness to meet the popular taste for music by providing in his 
newly-built church the finest choral services known in the North of 
England. People who do not know the West Ridingers can have no 
idea of their passion for music. _I once went to preach for a friend, 
who, by-the-way, tolerated the excess under protest. “ Please, sir,” 
said the clerk, “not to preach for more than a quarter of an hour, 
for our people, you see, come for the music.” There were two choirs 
and two anthems; one choir sat down to criticise the other ; service 
began at half-past six, but I did not get into the pulpit till the clock 
had struck eight, and all the time I was preaching the singers were 
consulting their music books and their watches by turns. 

A parson came from another part of the country to the neighbour- 
hood of Leeds, and not noticing the stringing up of the fiddles and 
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the tuning up of other instruments going on in the west gallery or 
singing-loft, stood up to read the Venite, on which the conductor or 
precentor, waving the bow of his violoncello, bawled out, “ Sit thee 
down, man ; when it’s thy turn, we'll tell thee.” Some one reminded 
Dr. Hook of the length of the serviceon Sunday morning. “ Pudding 
cold, Doctor, pudding cold.” Hook considered the objection a 
valid one. This reminds me of what my old Dean (Dr. Bowers) 
said to me when some one had complained of the length of my 
discourse, “Our people will listen to you with interest for a 
quarter of an hour, with an effort for twenty minutes, but beyond 
twenty-five minutes St. Paul himself could not compete with a 
burning pudding.” 

Dr. Hook possessed another gift, without which he could never 
have got on in Yorkshire, and that was a sense of humour. Sydney 
Smith said that it needed a surgical operation to get a joke into a 
Scotchman’s head—an opinion in which no one who has read Dean 
Ramsay’s ‘Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character’ can 
possibly agree, and there is something akin in the grim Caledonian 
and West Riding humour. I was preaching one of a course of 
Sermons in the open air in a non-church-going part of a town 
parish, when I was pleasantly struck by the polite attention of the 
landlord of a small public house close by, who had placed a chair and 
table at my disposal for a temporary pulpit. So I remarked on it to 
one of my hearers. “Why, you see,” said he, “ he reckons on some 
of ’em dropping in for a glass when you've done.” A curate was 
trying to make a religious census of his flock, and asked a working- 
man what religion he was. ‘“ Why, you may put me down as the 
religion of a wheelbarrow ; I goes whichever way they shoves me,” 
@.e., Whichever way suited his interest. Another man, with a grin on 
his face, boasted of his regular attendance at church; his comrades 
burst out laughing—the fellow had just left prison, where attendance 
at public worship was, of course, compulsory. But Yorkshiremen 
are civil after a fashion. One day I paid a visit to a hand-loom 
weaver busy throwing his shuttle, while his loom creaked and 
groaned so that I could not get a word in. So I asked him if he 
earned a penny in five minutes. “No,” he said, “ how should I?” 
So I laid downa penny. “ Now,” I said, “let us talk for five minutes. 
The man stopped, looked at the clock—“ Five minutes is up,” he 
said at the end of the time, “ but take back your penny; your talk 
has been worth more than the ‘brass’” (money). ‘“ You may look 
in again if you've a mind.” 

Hook was roundly denounced at a vestry meeting as a High 
Churchman. Ido not suppose that his opponent knew very much 
what a High Churchman was, but the Vicar let him go on unchecked, 
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heaping epithet upon epithet on him as vicar and chairman. When 
he had done speaking, up jumped Hook. “Now,” said he, “I am 
going to act upon a church principle, a high church principle, 
a very high church principle indeed.” Every one was silent, 
wondering what on earth was coming next, when he crossed over 
to where his antagonist was sitting, and said, “I am going to 
forgive him,” and put out his hand, which was earnestly taken, and 
both became fast friends. There is no better way of appeasing a 
Yorkshireman’s wrath than by a joke; but then it must be a good 
joke, and you must joke at the proper time, or it will be no joke for 
you. At a church meeting more seats were needed, so some extra 
benches were borrowed from a chapel hard by. “You see,” said the 
Vicar, “ if the Dissenters won’t adopt our ceremonies, we don’t object 
to their forms.” A parson’s gravity is sometimes not a little 
tried. I was once capping Yorkshire stories with Bishop Atlay, 
Hook’s successor. Our talk turned on the strange errands a 
clergyman is sometimes sent on. Said the Bishop, “ Have you ever 
been sent for to shave a man?” On my answering “ No,” “ Then 
I have, and it happened this way. You know they never called 
me or Hook by our names; it was t’ Vicar or t’ Doctor. So a 
damsel came with a message to me to go at once to her master who 
was ‘ very bad.’ When I got there I found I was expected to shave 
him. She had been told to go to a shop kept by a man of the 
name of Vicars, or to Vicars’s; but she knew of no Vicar but me. 
However, ii gave me the opportunity of ministering to the sick man 
in another way. Ah, I thought, ‘So, my lord, you were sent for to 
shave, and you remained to shrive.’” 

Hook had a fine epigrammatic way of putting things. Here is 
what he said to an artizan, who talked to him of his surprise in 
seeing the light burning in the vicarage study, as he went to 
work, at five in the morning. “ Well, my lad, it takes a deal of 
courage to get up at all, and it only requires a little more to get 
up at four.” 

Here are his directions about preaching. “ First state your case ; 
then state your facts; then make out your case; then sum up. If 
your sermon is not in your opinion a good one, deliver it as if you 
thought it a good one.” He deprecated the impatience with which 
sermons are heard. “If you have something to say, you must have 
time to say it. In these days men only measure sermons by 
minutes. ‘Mr. A. preached this morning, didn’t he?’ ‘Yes, a 
capital sermon; only nine minutes and a half.’ ‘Didn't Liddon 
preach in the evening?’ ‘Oh, yes, he preached fifty minutes and 
two seconds.’” Another of his dictums was, “Preach to the many, 
but always try to bring in something for the few.” 
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How to manage a Rector. ‘ Do your rector’s work ; but let him 
get the credit for it, and then you are sure to be good friends.” 

Hook’s means were never large, and they became less by degrees, 
owing to his surrender of revenues on his division of his parish, and 
to increasing family claims. Here is his simple estimate of the 
pleasures of greater abundance— 


“TI really do not care for any luxuries, if I did not on principle deny 
them to myself, but I do confess that I like to have people to dine with 
me and to give a poor man occasionally rather a large tip. It makes him 
so happy. I remember how I liked a tip at school, and so I cannot help 
thinking how pleasantly an unexpected half-crown must come into a poor 
man’s hand, and I must confess that when walking with the children, if 
they want a toy, I have some difficulty in saying ‘ No,’ and I also confess 
that I do not like to say ‘No’ to subscriptions. All very amiable 
confessions, like experiences told at a Methodistical class meeting, but all 
proving that I am not by nature economical, and that my wife is quite 
right in saying that very often there is more religion in refusing than in 
subscribing.” 


What is a Regular Brick? When Hook, as Dean of Chichester, 
was engaged in rebuilding the spire of his cathedral, he had made 
himself responsible for a considerable sum of money. The time for 
payment came, but he had no money in hand. So he bethought 
himself of his publisher, and asked him for an advance, on the credit 
of his ‘Lives of the Archbishops,’ then in progress. This request 
was at once complied with, to which Hook wrote back—* Dear B., 
—I never knew before what a Regular Brick was. You are a 
Regular Brick.” 

Hook, like many of us, formed a high estimate of public men, on 
the grounds, I suppose, of the ignotum pro magnifico. 

In a letter to his friend, Lord Hatherley, then Sir W. P. Wood, he 
gives an account of an interview with Ranke the historian : 


“When I was in the Rolls House, Mr. Hardy told me that a German 
was in the next room collecting materials for a life of William III. He 
said Macaulay had only written the ‘Life of William’ for the English. 
‘No,’ said Mr. Hardy, ‘ not for the English but for the Whigs.’ The German 
was Ranke. I had thought of Ranke, the author of the ‘History of the 
Popes,’ as an old classic. It never crossed my mind that he could be 
living and working. That work of his is one of the few of this age 
which will live for ever. 

“«Shall I ask him to step in here,’ said Mr. Hardy, ‘ or will you call on 
him?’ Of course I chose the latter alternative as the more respectful. 
I expected to see a gigantic German, a kind of knock-me-down author, 
when I was presented to a diminutive, untidy, good-natured, chatty unpre- 
tending man, more like a Frenchman thar a German. You know my 
bump of veneration is strong for great men, and I bowed low, but he 
being nearer the ground bowed lower still. I mentioned my obligations to 
the ‘ History of the Popes’ (Hook was writing his ‘ Lives of the Arch- 
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bishops’). ‘Ah,’ he said, ‘you will make use of me now that you are 
coming to my period. I am impatient to see the fifth volume; you will 
have to touch on Germany.’ At this proof of my fame being European, 
I raised my head and could not lower it sufficiently to see my little friend 
until I sat down. I did sit down, and information oozed out of him from 
every pore.” 


Besides his heavy parochial and literary work, his advice was so 
constantly asked that it entailed on him a most fatiguing amount of 
anxious correspondence. Once, at the beginning of Lent, a friend 
who had a sister in a Roman Catholic convent, told the Vicar that 
this nun had been bidden to abstain from writing any letters during 
Lent as a piece of penitential discipline. ‘ Dear me,” said Hook, “I 
only wish there was somebody whom I was bound to obey, who would 
impose such a Lenten penance on me.” It would no doubt have 
been a wonderful relief to him. 

His well-earned preferment did not come a day too soon, for 
time and hard work were telling on him. Necessary, however, as 
the change was, it was a great grief to him. He says, in his jour- 
nal, “This day I bade farewell to dear, dear Leeds.” And his 
biographer writes, “ Next day, with many a tear, and many a ‘ longing, 
lingering look behind,’ he tore himself away from the smoky town, 
with its forest of chimneys and its great grim piles of warehouses 
and mills; not an endearing place to the stranger's eye, but full to 
him of tender memories dear to him as the scene of many hard- 
earned victories in the cause of the Church, and of education and 
social reform; dear to him as the abode of loving and grateful 
hearts. And what a contrast between the Leeds, as he entered it in 
1837, as he left it in 1859. He found it a stronghold of Dissent, he 
left it a stronghold of the Church ; he found it one parish, he left 
it many parishes; he found it with fifteen churches, he left it with 
thirty-six ; he found it with three schools, he left it with thirty ; he 
found it with six parsonage-houses, he left it with twenty-nine.” 

So in the comparative seclusion of Chichester, he resumed his 
originally studious and literary habits, broken in upon very early in 
his residence, however, by the rebuilding of the spire, and by 
invitations to preach, which his family, as a real question of self- 
preservation, compelled him, after a time, absolutely to refuse. 

He was indebted for his deanery at Chichester to the Earl of 
Derby ; subsequently, but when he was too old and infirm for change, 
Mr. Gladstone offered him the deaneries of St. Paul’s and Canterbury. 
He felt the compliment, but declined the responsibility. 

Opinions differ as to Hook’s merits as a historian. Certainly his 
style is graphic, his portraits life-like, and there is ever and anon “a 
quaint conceit ” about him which recalls old Thomas Fuller, so that in 
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reading his ‘ Lives of the Archbishops,’ one must bear in mind what 
manner of man he was. You could not expect him to be quite 
impartial, any more than you could Dr. Johnson. But then, and 
unlike some modern historians, he was incapable of slurring over 
a fact, or of defending a character at the expense of truth. Besides 
which, he was far too out-spoken to fear running counter to popular 
notions. Thus some readers, who were aware of his avowal, that he 
intended to write as “a Protestant of the Church of England,” must 
have rubbed their eyes when they came to his estimate of their 
favourite Cranmer. 


“ For what,” he says ina letter to his publisher, “ or in what cause was he 
(Cranmer) a martyr? Poor fellow, burning must be a terrible death, so 
we must not be severe upon him, but never did a man ever tell sucha 
heap of falsehoods, lie upon lie, as he did to escape martyrdom. He died 
at last, because, like the rest of us, he could not help it, but he lied like 
a trooper to put off the inevitable hour as long as he could. He had sent 
others to death because they disagreed with him in opinion, and his 
opinions were always changing. . . . But I really do not think he was so 
bad a man as Lord Macaulay, Mr. Pocock and others make him out to 
have been. He was, I am convinced, a well-meaning good-natured man, 
though the harm he did through his want of fixed principle, his time- 
serving, his indolence and his worldliness was great.” 


Few historical parallels are better than the following comparison 
between Erasmus and Pole in a letter to Mr. E. A. Freeman: 


“There is something deeply interesting to my mind in reading contem- 
porary letters. I had last year to make myself thoroughly acquainted 
with Erasmus. What a fine old fellow he was with all his faults! How 
charming are his letters! Very different are the letters of Pole. 
Erasmus was a man of genius, creating the language in which he wrote. 
It is Erasmean Latin. Pole, a good man, but not more than a man of 
talent, affects the Ciceronian style. You know that Erasmus says what 
he thinks. Pole before writing, thought only of what a man in his 
situation ought to write, and then affected Ciceronian phrases. I was 
brought up by Dr. Gabell (at Winchester) to be an intense admirer, as I 
was at one time a great reader of Cicero. So I read Pole with a certain 
amount of pleasure. But if I met Erasmus I should go up to him, shake 
hands with him, and make a joke. To Pole I should take off my hat, and 
say I felt much honoured by making his acquaintance ; feel shy and get 
away as fast as I could.” 


Hook had devoted a good deal of time and study to early Church 
history, and was exceedingly well read in the annals of the English 
Church during the time of the Reformation, and subsequently. But 
the Medieval Church he had not studied with equal depth and care. 
All its better side (its poetry, its art, its philosophy, its protection of 
the weak against the strong), which had been fully appreciated by 
Guizot, by Michelet, by J.S. Mill, by Trench, by Voight, by Arnold, 
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he had not learnt to grasp. Hence, for a full appreciation of such 

an Archbishop as St. Anselm we must have recourse to Dean Church 

end to Professor Freeman, rather than to the late Dean of Chichester. 
Mr. Gladstone says of him : 


“He has left behind him monuments in literature which would have 
done honour to any clergyman who had a hundred times the leisure of Dr. 
Hook. Hardly any one rises to eminence in the rank of historians without 
devoting his entire life to the task; yet, first in the merest fringes and 
scraps of his time, and then in the calm of his closing years at Chichester, 
Dr. Hook contrived to write his ‘ Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury,’ 
which really almost means a history of the Church of England, and 
certainly entitles him to take rank as an historian of much credit and 
merit, though not perhaps thought fit to enter into the first rank of 
historians. No student of the profoundly important period of the 
sixteenth century can possibly pass by his labour, and he will long be 
quoted as an authority on that critical and prolific time.” * 


The Deanery of Chichester was just the preferment he liked, worn 
out and prematurely old as he felt himself to be. It brought 
together in a very remarkable way the beginning and the close of 
his ministry; his curacy at Whippingham—the church, by the way, 
though since rebuilt, which the Queen attends—and his retirement 
at Chichester, whence he could gaze across the sea at the Isle of 
Wight, so full of his earliest recollections. Asa very young man he 
had written from Oxford : 


“My bowels yearn for our lovely island. To peace and quiet, to the 
parish that I love and the studies I delight in, to pursuits which are 
congenial to my soul, and to that retirement for which I am best adapted, 
to divinity, to Shakespeare and the Muse, to green fields instead of dirty 
streets, to the calm of the country instead of the noise of the town, to the 
love of my simple flock instead of the heartlessness of the world I shall 
return with increased joy and redoubled zest, there to lay the deep 
foundations for future distinction in the vocation to which I am heart and 
soul devoted.” 


And, indeed, the quiet of Whippingham was as needful for the 
development of Hook’s character as the subsequent activities of 
Birmingham, Coventry, and Leeds. It helped him to attain that 
“ union of action and contemplation ” which Bacon calls “ the perfection 
of human nature.” So to the near neighbourhood of Whippingham 
the good old man returned, though we are not told that he revisited 
it after he became Dean. Perhaps he only wished to bury dead 
memories, for he must: long ago have outlived all personal recollec- 
tions. 

Those who were privileged to share his hospitality found him, 


* Lecture delivered at Hawarden. 
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though with a few harmless eccentricities, no shovel-pan-hatted 
dignitary, but as genial as when he was plain Vicar of Leeds. “Ring 
for what you want,” he is reported to have said to Bishop Atlay, who 
had been his successor at Leeds, when a guest at the Deanery, “and 
be thankful for what you can get.” 


“T often think,” says a Yorkshire parson, “of my interview with Hook 
years and years ago, in a small private room with stone floor, and no 
carpets, and dark oak furniture; how he received me like a father, and 
listened to my story, and counselled me, and then, before I left, instead of 
a shake of the hand, he bade me kneel (I was filled with wonder), and he 
pronounced his benison, and I came away trembling. I saw him again at 
Chichester, and reminded him of my first interview. He gasped out, for 
his breathing was very difficult, ‘May the blessing remain.’ Oh, that we 
had more clergy of his stamp!” 


After sixteen years of usefulness, and four after the death of his 
wife, a true help-meet, he was taken to his rest. There was some- 
thing singularly touching and peaceful in his end. He had been 
accustomed to say that he did not fear death, but was afraid of dying. 
This pang was spared him. 


His son writes— 


“He had been accustomed to give me his biessing after’ prayers, till 
towards the end, when he asked me to act more ministerially towards 
him. But on this evening he stopped me as I began, and spreading out 
his hands he pronounced the benediction over us. It was a moment of 
consciousness and almost the last that he had. The whole of the last 
fourteen hours he was unconscious, and one may almost say that he 
passed away in sleep. So mercifully did our Heavenly Father have 
respect to the only weakness of the flesh that had given terror to the 
thought of death.” 


In passing in review the life of this great Churchman one sees 
how much more than a mere ecclesiastic he was, in fact that he was 
a many-sided as well as an extraordinary man. I do not think that 
his biographer exaggerates when he pronounces him to be at once an 
active parson, an eloquent preacher, a laborious student, a volumi- 
nous letter-writer, an able historian, a witty humourist, a wise 
practical moralist, an earnest Christian, an ardent patriot, and every 
inch of him a sturdy Englishman. Mr. Gladstone calls him a 
hero, and a hero he certainly was, if we accept that celebrated 
statesman’s definition, “one who pursues ends beyond himself— 
pursues them as a man, and not asa dreamer; not giving to some 
one idea an unruly weight to which it has no title, and balanced 
development, and forgetting everything else that belongs to the 
perfection and excellence of human nature.” His still more intimate 
friend, Lord Hatherley, says, “ There was in him a rare combination 
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of genius in devising, and industry in carrying into effect, schemes 
for the full development of the Church; first in evangelising those 
large masses of our population whose hearts so few had been able to 
reach, and then in building up their faith upon a firm foundation. 
For the one great characteristic of his course was in all things reality.” 
And, as Mr. Gladstone concludes, “his heroic sacrifice has earned 
him a secure and lofty place as a worn soldier in the annals of the 
bloodless warfare of the Gospel, and as a benefactor in the fond 
recollection of tens of thousands of his countrymen.” 

I cannot refrain from giving the following passage from one of 
Hook’s earliest sermons at Chichester,— 


“The Christian man will hear in the circumstances under which he is 
placed the voice of the Lord saying, ‘In performing the duties of thy 
station, thou art performing the duties to which I call thee!’ This it is 
which gives dignity to the humblest office. It matters not what our work 
may be—to sit on a throne, or kneel a petitioner before it; to repel the 
enemies of our country, or to conduct its affairs; to fight the battle, or to 
watch the stuff; to command, or to obey; to manage an estate, or to 
cultivate a farm; to conduct a commercial firm, or to serve in the shop, or 
labour in the mill; to give the mind to a profession, or the hand to a trade ; 
to plead as an advocate, or sit as a judge ; to argue or to decide; to read 
or to write ; to sweep a street, or to walk over it; to preach the Gospel or 
to hear it; to administer the sacraments, or to receive them—the single 
question relates to the principle upon which the action is done, and all 
actions, however insignificant in themselves, are raised to the same 
elevation when what is done is done simply because it is God’s command, 
the marching orders of the Captain of our Salvation.” 


Well may Mr. Gladstone add, “That is the grand secret of Dr. 
Hook’s life.” 


Norer.—I have been led into an amusing discussion as to the derivation 
of the word “ Brick ” as applied toa person. Mr. Charles Mackay in the May 
Blackwood, on “ English Slang and French Argot,” says that “ Brick,” the 
highest encomium paid to a good fellow, is from brigh, spirit, energy, 
courage, and brigheil, magnanimous. 

In Murray’s ‘ New Dictionary,’ “ ‘ Brick,’ as applied to a person, signifies 
a genuine character, one made of good stuff; the image is suggested by the 
usefulness and hardness of the brick.” But Archdeacon Anson, Dr. 
Hook’s son-in-law, reminds me that Aristotle speaks of the rerpdyavos 
dvev you, the four-angled figure, i.e. cube, without blame or fault, Anglicé, 
a regular brick (Ethics, i. 10-11). 

My friend, Mr. N. A. Roch, tells me that Dr. Arnold gave the sixth form 
as an exercise to write a description of Oxford in the style of Herodotus. 
One of the boys tried to describe a cap and gown. Dr. Arnold suggested 
for the cap rerpdyavos, a word no doubt very familiar to him whose 
thoughts were always full of Thucydides and Aristotle. 
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Montaigne. 
I, 


MontaicNe gives us the very pith and substance of intellectual 
life. One of the true Immortals, he is for all time and every 
condition; for whatever additions man may make to his scientific 
possessions—however many adventitious ornaments he may give to 
his mental furniture, the ground plan of the house wherein he lives 
remains the same. Untouched by the mutations of social forms, and 
unshaken by the changes wrought in the outside fashion of things, 
Montaigne’s is the philosophy of the eternal man—the race as it is in its 
essential characteristics, whether the individual manifestation be Greek 
or Roman, Hebrew or Christian, Aryan, Mongolian, or Semitic. Hope 
and fear; the assertions of ignorance, unable to prove but resolved 
to determine ; the swirl of passion and the travail of sorrow; the void 
of the past and the darkness of the future; the weakness which 
faints, the strength that stands firm, with the death which ends all— 
these are the themes which have the most fascination for our author. 
And where is the thinking man whom they do not fascinate? Who 
can live and not give days and nights to these speculations, albeit 
they are as fruitless as the barren fig-tree, and as arid as the sand of 
the desert? Generations come and go, and we are still before the un- 
opened door ; though there be some who, with Plato, think they have 
been shown the light and life lying beyond, and others who, with 
Lucretius, deny the reported revelations. And of these last, Montaigne 
is the most purely negative and the least authoritative. 

In a time like the present, when the faddist has greater honour 
than the philosopher, and rootless faiths have as much credence as 
solid facts—when political passions outrun reason and words take 
the place of principles—it is refreshing to turn to a writer who, calm, 
just, tolerant, discriminating, weighs all things in the balance of 
common sense—who tests and tries before he accepts—who “ loves 
temperate and moderate natures,” and who, if not offended is yet 
astonished by immoderateness, and hard put to it to baptize it, even 
when it is for good things. Of all writers, Montaigne best under- 
stands the value of proportion, and with this the necessity for human 
nature to be what it is, if it is to remain human nature at all and not 
become something else. Without express declaration, he has learned 
the great truth, that all sin is in excess, not in original substance. 
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Cut out that original substance, that active impulse, and humanity 
would be something different from what it is. Keep all the parts in 
proportion, allowing superabundant excess to none, and you have a 
man worthy of the name—human and yet moral. Montaigne him- 
self is essentially human. With his trenchant wit, his keen observa- 
tion, his unanswered questionings in speculative philosophy, together 
with his aspirations towards the higher virtues in practice, he does 
not disdain those pleasant weaknesses of the flesh which give joy to 
the individual and cause no grief to the race. With the scepticism 
inevitable to a keen intelligence, he does not lose his head amongst 
the clouds anywhere—he does not believe in moral perfectibility, 
nor carry aloft the fiery cross of propagandism, nor offer himself 
to the lions of persecution by running amok against current 
faiths and prejudices. His true thoughts have to be a little 
sought for. Like the kernel of a nut, enclosed within a semi-trans- 
parent shell, he suggests more than he says, and the reader has to 
supply the rest. He makes but half of the great O, and those who 
understand him must complete the circle. Thus, with all his limpidity 
—his lucidity—there are depths within, whence his pearls must be 
fished by one’s own effort. He is not of the kind whom those who 
run may read, but rather of that other kind whose works are 
like palimpsests of which the hidden writing is the most important. 

Neither ostentatious nor aggressive, Montaigne has that rare 
species of egotism which is psychological analysis rather than per- 
sonal vanity. His self-exposition is as valuable as the dissection of 
another’s mind ; and when he admits us into the penetralia of his being 
and gives us in his work himself, his essence—“ c’est moi, c’est mon 
essence,” he says of his books—he touches matters which concern us 
as much as himself. He shows us the man he is without disguise 
and without self-adulation. His early life and education ; his father’s 
character, attainments and discipline; his maladies ; his travels ; his 
sentiments ; his weaknesses—all form part of his naive self-exposition. 
But whatever he says or is, he is always reasonable, suggestive, and 
profounder than he seems to be. 

Like Voltaire, with whom, though so radically unlike, he has so 
much that is in accord, Montaigne is pitiful to suffering. “T’ay une 
merveilleuse lascheté vers la misericorde et mansuetude,” he says ; and 
he holds no evil greater than that of tyranny and oppression. Still, 
he gives a good word to the Stoics who disdained pity as a vice, and 
who would “ qu’on secoure les affligez, mais non pas qu’on flechisse et 
compatisse avecques eulx.” Had he lived at the present day, it is 
more than doubtful if he would have endorsed the current philan- 
thropy which emasculates at once the agent and the subject; but 
he could never have been brought to endure cruelty, which he 
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considers the child of cowardice. In his essay on “Cowardice the 
mother of Cruelty,” though he has no frenzy, and neither foams nor 
froths, he shows that large contempt and fine abhorrence for this 
special form of wrong-doing, which is the nearest approach he makes to 
passion. The essay opens with one of his keen-sighted observations— 
one of those phrases in which he is so inimitable, showing the apparent 
contradiction lying between the sensibilities of imagination and the 
hardness and cruelty born of egotism. ‘“ T’ay souvent oui dire,” he 
says, “que la couardise est mere de la cruauté; et si ay par 
experience apperceu que cette aigreur et aspreté de courage malicieux 
et inhumain s’accompaigne costumierement de mollesse feminine ; 
i’en ai veu;des plus cruels, subiects 4 pleurer ayseement, et pour des 
causes frivoles . . . La vaillance, de qui c’est leffect de s’exercer 
seulement contre la resistance—Nec nisi bellantis gaudet cervice 
iuvenci—s’arreste a veoir l’ennemy a sa mercy : mais la pusillanimité, 
pour dire qu’elle est aussi de la feste, n’ayant peu se mesler a ce 
premier roolle, prend pour sa part le second, du massacre et du sang.” 

For himself, speaking of justice and judicial executions, all that 
is beyond simple death seems to him cruelty; and, even as he cannot 
see a poor innocent and defenceless beast hunted and killed for sport, 
so is he painfully affected by the cruelties of man to man—whether in 
the past or the present; whether they are the cruelties born of 
religious zeal, personal enmity, a ferocious temperament, or the desire 
to strike terror into a vanquished foe. 

This hatred of cruelty belonged to the sceptical temperament. Where 
all is doubtful why oppress and punish? The laws of society must 
be obeyed for the sake of society—but for the sake of abstract truth ? 
The uncertainty on this side cuts off one great source of cruelty in 
the persecution of unwelcome opinions ; and for the cruelties of tem- 
perament, sceptics are for the most part too -unimpassioned for these. 
Montaigne speaks of himself as untouched by violent passions. “ T’ai 
Yapprehension naturellement dure,” he says; “et Tencrouste et 
espessis tous les iours par discours.” More than once he makes this 
declaration of calmness, not only in judgment, but in emotions; 
though side by side run slighter confessions of certain weaknesses of 
the flesh in the presence of pain and in the face of temptations— 
weaknesses which are less philosophical and more purely instinctive. 
Again, while he acknowledges the serious ills which sorrow the nights 
and darken the days of the sons of Adam, and contemplates with 
philosophic serenity the death which ends all for every one alike, 
Montaigne would never have been one of those foolish people who 
ask if life be worth living—their continued existence answering the 
question. He is as far removed from the pessimism of Schopenhauer 
as from the optimism of Dr. Pangloss ; yet had he to choose between 
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Democritus and Heraclitus, he would be the laughing philosopher, not 
the weeping. When he discourses on “tristesse,” he professes himself 
entirely exempt from this passion—this Worship of Sorrow idealized 
by Carlyle as a man’s best attitude of mind and the sign of his 
awakened spirituality. He neither loves nor esteems it: “ Quoyque 
le monde ayt entreprins, comme a prix faict, de ’honnorer de faveur 
particuliere ; ils en habillent la sagesse, la vertu, la conscience : sot et 
vilain ornement !—c’est une qualité tousiours nuisible, tousiours folle ; 
et comme couarde et basse les Stoiciens en deffendent le sentiment a 
leur sage.” 

Of all qualities, self-containment is the one to be most prized when 
possessed and most diligently sought for when wanting. We should 
be superior to the disturbances as well as the allurements of thought 
and emotion, and remain ever firm and self-sufficing. Yet we are 
so seldom ourselyes—so seldom “ chez nous,” and so often “ au dela.” 
Fear, hope, desire, fling us into the future, while robbing us of the 
sense of what would amuse us in that future, when we ourselves shall 
be no more. “Calamitosus est animus futuri anxius!” LEvery- 
where in these essays we find how the virile thought of the old 
classic writers interpenetrates Montaigne’s. He is indeed a Roman 
in a French dress, who makes the sign of the cross when he hears 
mass, and does not pour out libations to the gods when he drinks 
wine. He has little of the Christian’s humble submission to the will 
of a divine individuality, but much of the pagan’s dignified acceptance 
of the inevitable law. The pains of life which cannot be avoided, 
and Death, that supreme sorrow of all, must be met with the firm 
front of men who neither weakly beseech nor madly oppose. They 
are the conditions on which we receive our charter of existence; and 
Cicero’s noble phrase “Tota philosophorum vita commentatio mortis 
est,” is the theme to which Montaigne perpetually recurs, and the 
text on which he writes his paraphrases. 

Eclectic, like all the wise, taking now the good of the Stoic 
and now of the Epicurean philosophy, he agrees with the latter 
that pleasure is the ultimate aim of our life—even in virtue 
itself. “Il me plaist de battre leurs aureilles de ce mot, qui 
leur est si fort & contrecceur,” he says, with his quiet laugh at 
the impracticable dreams of moral visionaries, and the dry virtues 
of asceticism. But, doubling back on the Stoics he takes up 
again his favourite theme and argues how the chief good of virtue 
is in the contempt of death that it brings with it. There is no 
use in fear. The end of our career is death. It is the universal 
lot, and Elijah, St. John and Ahasuerus only prove the rule. But 
if we are afraid, how can we go on without anguish—how make a step 
forward without a fever-fit? The remedy of the vulgar, he says, is 
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not to think of death at all. But from what brutish stupidity can 
such gross blindness come? Is it not like the hunted ostrich hiding 
its head not to see its pursuers? People are terrified at the very 
name of death, and cross themselves when it is spoken of as they cross 
themselves at the name of the devil. And soon after comes this 
immortal sentence, as immortal as Cicero’s: ‘‘ La premeditation de 
la mort est premeditation de la liberté; qui a apprins 4 mourir il a 
desapprins 4 servir; il n’y a rien de mal en la vie pour celuy qui a 
bien comprins que la privation de la vie n’est pas mal; le scavoir 
mourir nous affranchit de toute subiection et contraincte.” 

He thinks it foolish to set aside the contemplation of death as if it 
would never be—as foolish as to make too great moan when it 
comes, or to ourselves or to those we love. For himself he is not 
sorrowful, but he is thoughtful—this certainty of death and the 
uncertainty of events being always before him; but he professes 
himself ready in words which have all the manliness that religious 
fears and hopes so often want. 

“Dieu mercy,” he says, “ que ie puis desloger quand il luy plaira, 
sans regret de chose quelconque. Ie me desnoue par tout; mes 
adieux sont tantost prins de chascun, sauf de moy. lamais homme 
ne se prepara i quitter le monde plus purement et pleinement, et ne 
s’en desprint plus universellement, que ie m’attends de faire. Les 
plus mortes morts sont les plus saines. . . Nous sommes nayz pour 
agir: ‘Quum moriar, medium solvar et inter opus’—ie veux qu’on 
agisse et qu’on alonge les offices de la vie, tant qu’on peult; et que 
Ja mort me treuve plantant mes choulx, mais nonchalant delle, et 
encores plus de mon iardin imparfaict.” 

What folly it is to lament the very thing which takes us from 
all cause of lamentation! As our birth brought to us the birth of 
all things, so will our death be the death of all things for us. It is 
as foolish to weep because we shall not be alive a hundred years 
hence, as it would be to weep because we were not alive a hundred 
years ago. Death is the beginning of another life. And here he 
has a word in which our modern Pythagoreans, the Theosophists, 
would rejoice, were they ever to read Montaigne: “La mort est 
origine d’une aultre vie; ainsi pleurasmes nous, ainsi nous cousta il 
d’entrer en cette cy, ainsi nous despouillasmes nous de nostre ancien 
voile en y entrant.” 

He returns again and again to the subject, and brings in this 
certainty, this consideration of death, under all manner of head-lines. 
In his essay on “ Exercitation” which we may translate by 
“Practice makes perfect,” after speaking of certain examples and 
necessities for this “exercitation,” he says, “mais & mourir, qui est 
la plus grande besongne que nous ayons 4 faire, l’exercitation ne nous 
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y peult ayder. On se peult, par usage et par experience, fortifier 
contre les douleurs, la honte, lindigence, et les aultres accidents ; 
mais, quant 4 la mort, nous ne pouvons la essayer qu’une fois; nous 
y sommes touts apprentis quand nous y venons.” Nor do we return 
to give our experiences. Even a fainting fit, which so closely 
mimics death, tells us nothing of the Hereafter ; and Montaigne’s 
own experience, into which he goes ‘at length, has no more 
revelation in it than we get from the raising of Lazarus, or than 
the testimony given to the Greeks through Plato, when Erus the 
son of Armenius went down into Hades and watched the choice made 
by the dead heroes of their next incarnations. And in the whole 
of this subject wherever Montaigne touches it, we see and feel 
the influence of Lucretius—and how the thoughts of that most 
philosophical of all philosophers had taken root and borne fruit in 
the great Frenchman’s mind, so that the one is but the further 
development and exposition of the other. And then, to clamp all, 
comes that sly little pre-Voltairean anecdote, which tells how 
Antisthenes answered the priest who was initiating him into the 
mysteries of Orpheus. When told that those who were thus 
initiated should receive upon their death eternal and perfect 
happiness, he asked quickly : “ Why, if thou believest this, dost thou 
not die, thyself? ”—that question to which, of all believers the 
Mohammedan “ Assassins” give the only logical and practical reply. 

Contemplating death with the resolute philosophy of one who 
accepts the inevitable and does not waste his strength in pondering 
over that which is unknown and cannot be proved, Montaigne has 
all that large love of life and appreciation of true enjoyment which 
makes a man care for his health, body, mind, and morals, and keeps 
him as far removed from vice as from asceticism—with passions held 
in check as rigorously as are banished baseless dreams and unprofitable 
speculations. ‘“C’est bien raison, comme ils disent, que le corps ne 
suyve point ses appetits au dommage de l’esprit ; mais pourquoy n’est- 
ce pas aussi raison que l’esprit ne suyve pas les siens au dommage 
du corps?” ‘Then follows his own profession of faith and practice, 
which seems to us to embody the very essence of wisdom. 

“Te n’ay point aultre passion qui me tienne en haleine; ce que 
Vavarice, Yambition, les querelles, les procez, font 4 l’endroict des 
aultres, qui, comme moy, n’ont point de vacation assignee, l’amour 
le feroit plus commodeement ; il me rendroit la vigilance, la sobrieté, 
la grace, le soing de ma personne ; rasseureroit ma contenance, 4 
ce que les grimaces de la vieillesse, ces grimaces difformes et 
pitoyables, ne veinssent 4 la corrompre; me remettroit aux estudes 
sains et sages, par oii ie me peusse rendre plus estimé et plus aimé, 
ostant & mon esprit le desespoir de soy et de sor usage, et le 
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raccointant & soy; me divestiroit de mille pensees ennuyeuses, de 
mille chagrins melancholiques que l’oysifveté nous charge en tel aage, 
et le mauvois estat de nostre santé; reschaufferoit, au moins en 
songe, ce sabg que nature abandonne; soubtiendroit le menton, et 
allongeroit un peu les nerfs et la vigueur et alaigresse de la vie a ce 
pauvre homme qui s’en va le grand train vers sa ruyne.” 

This pleasure of life is connected with the imagination and 
Montaigne’s faculty of imagination is considerable. With tears and 
smiles, with beauty and the noble grandeur of heroic deeds, with 
enthusiasms which have the practical good of the human race for 
their object, with all that is wise and tender and loving and sincere 
he has that profound sympathy which is born of the imagination— 
and the pleasure whereof he makes himself the advocate and the 
practitioner, is that known only to clean hearts and clear heads. 
“Te vivroy de la seule assistance des personnes saines et gayes,” 
he says; “la veue des angoysses d’aultruy m’angoisse materiellement 
et a mon sentiment souvent usurpé le sentiment d'un tiers; un 
tousseur continuel irrite mon poulmon et mon gosier: ie visite plus 
mal yolontiers les malades auxquels le debvoir m’interesse, que ceulx 
auxquels ie m’attends moins et que ie considere moins: ie saisis le 
mal que i’estudie, et le couche en moy.” And then he tells the grim 
and vampire-like story of the consumptive old man who wished to 
gather health from his own youthful freshness and vigour when he 
was a boy—the old moribund pottrinaire saying that his health would 
mend by the association, but forgetting to add, says Montaigne, that 
“mine would deteriorate.” 

Montaigne is no self-deceiver. “ Fais ton faict et te cognoy,” he 
says with Plato. And in speaking of the follies which men commit, 
when they blame the agent as the cause—as when Xerxes scourged 
the sea which had wrecked his ships—or when they quarrel with the 
Supreme Power, which they say has sent them misfortune ; witness 
Alfonso XI. of Castille, who for ten years forbade his subjects to 
pray to God or to speak of Him, as a kind of revengeful boycott 
for certain evils which had befallen him; he ends his paragraph 
with the frank confession: “Mais nous ne dirons iamais assez 
d’iniures au desreglement de notre esprit.” 

The virtues to which he gives most honour are truth—straight- 
forwardness—sincerity. “Ie suis ennemy des actions subtiles et 
feinctes ; et hay la finesse en mes mains, non seulement recreative, 
mais aussi proufitable ; si l’action n’est vicieuse la route l’est.” Else, 
his wise liberality stretches over all kinds of diversity, and no one has 
ever seen more clearly than he the conditional quality of morals or how 
all things are relative and accidental. But though morals, as they 
touch and mould society, are of this changing and accidental kind, truth 
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is the one virtue which stands four-square to all the winds of heaven 
and is not to be shaken, let what will make shipwrecks. He is careless 
of forms and ceremonies, but “our word” is that which makes us men 
and keeps society together. Also, with this he holds strongly to the 
appropriateness of virtues, of qualities, of accomplishments ; wherein 
he teaches a lesson of manly wisdom forgotten by so many in the 
present day. He does not ask if his lackey is chaste but if he is 
diligent; he does not fear a gamester in his muleteer so much as a 
fool; nor blasphemy in his cook so much as ignorance. To each 
office belongs its special requirements, and the wide sweep of moral 
graces demanded by modern purists would have seemed to Montaigne 
an imbecility, on all fours with the pedantry of those grammarians 
at whom Dionysius scoffed for tormenting themselves about the 
sorrows of Ulysses and neglecting their own evil case. For the 
superfluous Quixotism of morality—so fashionable among a certain 
class to-day—he like all truly masculine men had supreme contempt. 
Had he lived into the days when this Quixotism had become 
aggressive, and the guardians of their neighbours’ chastity had 
become more inquisitorial than even with the Jews, his contempt 
would have lost some of its serenity—and the self-possession of which 
he makes so much account would have run grave risk of damage. 
He returns again and again to this idea of the conditional quality of 
morals, and adds to his first thought condemnation of that hypo- 
critical severity which makes the worst sinner in private the most 
rigorous judge in public. 

The exquisite tenderness of Montaigne’s nature is shown in his 
care for animals—his shrewdness in ascribing to them feelings, senti- 
ments, and even thoughts, of a like kind to, but in a lower degree 
than our own. That immortal passage which is as a very Proteus of 
thought, meaning everything and capable of all manner of inter- 
pretations, bears on this subject. ‘Quand ie me ioue a ma chatte, 
qui scait si elle passe son temps de moy plus qui ie ne fois d’elle? 
Nous nous entretenons de singeries reciproques; si i’ay mon heure 
de commencer ou de refuser aussi a elle la sienne.” Here we have 
the very core of Montaigne’s philosophy: “Que sais-je?” What, 
indeed! If we do not know the true relation of things we touch and 
see, how can we determine the properties—the very existence—of 
those unseen, of which the only evidence is faith? The balance 
which accompanied the motto was the symbol of Montaigne’s own 
character of mind.. Weighing all things, he determines nothing. 
That eternal “Peut-étre” stands before him at the entrance of all 
ways alike. It may be, or it may not. Who knows? who can decide? 
He is an Agnostic pur sang—a Pyrrhonist from head to heel, 
accepting the mystery of being, as he accepts the final determination of 
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death—knowing neither the whence nor the whither. For all that 
he is a professed Catholic, prepared to die in the faith into which he 
has been born, he yet questions, examines, doubts, and fails to decide, 
even where theology has pronounced with that authority which is 
characteristic of all churches of every denomination. 

Scattered up and down, and colouring every subject, this scepticism 
—this holding of the balance even—this habit of seeing both sides 
—this refusal to become a blind partisan of any sect or creed—is 
perpetually appearing ; but in the twelfth chapter of the second book, 
the chapter entitled “ Apologie de Raimond Sebond,” it has a fuller, 
and at the same time a more concentrated outpour than elsewhere. 
In this chapter, where so much is laid between the hammer and the 
anvil, even the good of learning is questioned. The axiom that 
knowledge is the mother of all the virtues, and that vice is the 
product of ignorance, Montaigne gravely says is ‘subject to a long 
interpretation.” And then, speaking of his father’s reverence for 
learned men, there comes in again one of those characteristic little 
rapier-like touches which foreshadow Voltaire. Searching for these 
learned men with great cost and care, receiving them into his house to 
be holy persons having a special inspiration of divine wisdom, and 
gathering up their words like oracles, this good man did all this: 
“avecques d’autant plus de reverence et de religion, qu’il avoit moins 
de loy d’en iuger ; car il n’avoit aulcune cognoissance des lettres, non 
plus que ses predecesseurs.” 

Sebond’s treatise on Natural Theology, which Montaigne first 
translated and then “apologized” for, was the endeavour, since 
repeated, of proving the truth of the Christian religion by human and 
natural reasonings, thus discomfiting the “atheists” who might 
doubt of the Virgin Birth, the Miracles, the Resurrection, the 
Ascension, and the Atonement. Meeting the objection made by 
some that the Christian religion is founded on faith alone, and is not 
to be demonstrated by the human reason—Coleridge had not then 
arisen to make the distinction between the Reason and the Under- 
standing—Montaigne, acknowledging that it is by faith alone we 
arrive at the highest mysteries of religion, maintains nevertheless, 
that it is both a fine and praiseworthy thing to press into the service 
of our faith the natural and human tools which God has given us. 
We ought not to doubt that this is the most honourable use we can 
make of them, and that no occupation is more worthy a Christian 
man than that of endeavouring, by his studies and his thoughts, to 
beautify, extend, and enlarge the truth of his belief. Then, with 
one stroke, he lays bare the difference between what would be the 
effects of a divine basis of faith and what are those of a purely 
human acceptance of articles of creed. Can it be said of us, “ Are 
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they so just, so charitable, so good ?—then are they Christians ” ? 
Yet virtue should be the result of truth; and we, having the truth, 
should be infinitely beyond Mohammedans and pagans in our morals : 
—which we are not, Had we the faith we say we have, and were it 
God-given as we say it is, we should be able to move mountains, 
according to the Divine Word, and our actions would have in them 
something as miraculous as our belief. But we are Christians only 
as we are French or Germans, and the overwhelming force of our 
natural humanity overpowers all that we assert of divine in our 
belief. Besides, we are not logical nor faithful in our practice, and 
we care more for our own creed than for the virtues which should be its 
result. “Te veois cela evidemment,” he says, “que nous ne prestons 
volontiers 4 la devotion que les offices qui flattent nos passions; il 
n’est point d’hostilité excellente comme la chrestienne; nostre zele 
faict merveilles quand il va secondant nostre pente vers la haine, la 
cruauté, l’ambition, l’avarice, la detraction, la rebellion ; 4 contrepoil, 
vers la bonté, la benignité, la temperance, si, comme par miracle, 
quelque rare complexion ne l’y porte il ne va ny de pied ny d’aile.” 
Belief too, is conditional, like everything else, and is influenced by 
the circumstances which surround us. As Plato says, few men are 
so firm in their atheism as not to be brought back to the recognition 
of a divine power when they are in danger and need help. But of 
what good is it to profess disbelief in the day of our strength, and 
then creep back in the wreckage of old age to the comfortable 
couches of faith? Bion, infected by the atheism of Theodorus, 
laughed at all religion and mocked those who taught it; but on the 
point of death he took refuge in the most abject superstition : 
“comme si les dieux s’ostoient et se remettoient selon l’affaire de 
Bion,” says Diogenes Laertius, as rendered by Montaigne. Never- 
theless he smiles, not this time behind a mask, when he says: 
“Quand les vignes gelent en mon village; mon presbtre en argu- 
mente lire de Dieu sur la race humaine, et iuge que la pepie en 
tienne desia les Oannibales.” 

Modern evolutionists, who believe in the doctrine of development, 
and who hold to difference of degree rather than of kind, would see 
more in all that Montaigne says about animals than perhaps he 
himself understood. One of those “who builded better than they 
knew,” his words have that strange aura of prescience which dis- 
tinguishes the utterances of master minds. He divined what he 
could not formulate, and guessed where he could not prove. His 
dogs who talk in their own language, and express as clearly as do 
we ourselves the varying emotions and thoughts of their minds, who 
learn, who remember, who love, and who sacrifice themselves for that 
love—his foxes, who reason—the wild beasts, which keep their 
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fighting gear in good condition, and defend themselves by artificial 
aids—his elephants, who demonstrate a past fact, and who reyenge 
themselves by the lex talionis—all evidence a reasoning faculty inde- 
pendent of that automatic movement we call instinct, and all show 
a difference only in degree. What is this but the very gateway to 
the field which Darwin so nobly ploughed ?—the very prescience of 
the great doctrine of development which has bound all nature by one 
universal law, and has done for biology what the spectroscope has 
done for astronomy? Montaigne gives to animals the quality of 
imagination—one of those generally claimed by man as essentially 
human ; and in the division of goods made by nature between us 
and them, they have, he says, the best part. We “attribute to our- 
selves imaginary and fantastic goods—goods future and absent, for 
which the human capacity is not of itself responsible; or goods 
which we falsely attribute to ourselves by the license of opinion, such 
as reason, knowledge, and honour,” while they have “ peace, repose, 
security, innocence, and health—health, the best and fairest gift 
which nature knows how to make us.” This statement, by the way, 
might be gravely controverted ; but we are not here to oppose, only 
to declare. Then comes an enumeration of the evil qualities of man, 
such as inconstancy, irresolution, incertitude, &c., with another of 
his rapid rapier-like thrusts—this time at the intellect which teaches 
us such and such facts, but which has little vital influence over our 
lives, and even less over our sensations. “ A lon trouvé que la volupté 
et la santé soyent plus savoureuses a celuy qui scait l’astrologie et la 
grammaire?” he asks. The answer, as wide as humanity itself, is 
in the negative; and, indeed, the largest power of pleasure is given 
to the most simple and the least learned. The Preacher in 
Ecclesiastes said the same thing. “For in much wisdom is much 
grief; and he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow”; while, 
as another stone flung at that great giant whom simple folk worship 
as a god and philosophers decry as a demon, Montaigne adds: “ Les 
simples, dict Sainct Paul, et les ignorants, s’eslevent, et se saisissent 
du ciel; et nous, & tout nostre scavoir, nous plongeons aux abismes 
infernaux.” 

In this crusade against learning Montaigne professes himself 
swayed neither by the opinions of Valentinian, the declared enemy of 
all knowledge and letters; nor by those of Licinus, who called letters 
the poison and plague of every political government; nor by Mahomet, 
who interdicted every kind of learning to his followers; though the 
authority of the great Lycurgus, he says, ought to have its weight— 
that divine Lacedemonian policy of his, so great, so admirable, so 
long flourishing in virtue and happiness, being without any institution 
or practice of letters. In the phrase later on—that wherein he says: 
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“les chrestiens ont une particuliere cognoissance combien la curiosité 
est un mal naturel et original en l'homme; le soign de s’augmenter 
en sagesse et en science, ce feut la premiere ruyne du genre humain : 
c'est la voye par ow il s’est precipité 4 la damnation eternelle ”—have 
we not a perfect consciousness of the smile behind the mask? Did 
he really believe that this desire to learn, this ardent thirst for the divine 
waters of knowledge, this faculty which makes man as God, knowing 
good and evil, is the way of eternal damnation ? and that ignorance 
is commensurate with spiritual innocence and mental peace? Asa 
kind of consolation, however, he adds that the ignorance which 
judges and condemns itself is not complete ignorance. To be thus 
complete it must be ignorant that it is ignorance. Thus, the 
profession of the Pyrrhonist—to waver, to doubt, to enquire, to be 
assured of nothing and to assert nothing—receives here, as so often 
elsewhere, a new illustration ; and when the balance goes down too 
heavily to the side of crassitude it is readjusted to that of intelligence, 
and we are not left as those without hope. 

In the so-called revelations of God to man, made all the world over, 
and in divers times and under divers forms—in the religious practices 
of the devout, as varying as their creeds and as senseless as their 
cosmogonies, where do we find the truth? Finite in our faculties, 
how can we measure the Infinite? how go beyond our experience, 
bound as we are by the things we know? 


“Omnia cum celo, terraque, marique, 
Nil sunt ad summam summai totius omnem.” 


and we are refused the knowledge of things of which we are allowed 
the use. But when we imagine that all things were made for us, 
that we are the object, the central point, the reason for life and 
creation—in what do we differ from a meditative goose or crane, who 
takes to its own kind all the good and beauty of nature, and presses 
man himself into their special service? For does not man till and 
sow and garner that the birds may have good grain for food? and 
what, if he does sometimes eat them, does he not also eat his 
brothers? and do not they, the geese and the cranes, devour the 
worms which devour him ? 

Coming to the soul, we are met by just the same difficulties, 
contradictions and irreconcilable fancies as when we make our Gods 
after our own likeness and lodge the Divine Infinitude in finite 
humanity. The seat of the soul is a mystery like the rest ; and that 
mystery is in no wise lessened by the variety of habitats assigned to 
it by thinkers and speculators. The doctrine of reincarnation, now 
again the fashion after having been so successfully destroyed by 
Lucretius, is handled by Montaigne only to be tossed back into space 
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as an aerolite dispersed though capable of reformation. The doctrine 
too of the Great Soul from which all other souls proceed and into 
which they will all eventually flow, does not seem to him conclusive ; 
and he questions the possibility of an immortal part subjected to all 
the pains and accidents of mortality—as disease, drunkenness, a wound, 
poison, and the like. When obscured by these accidents, where then 
is the soul? In sleep or in unconsciousness, how can we assert the 
presence of that of which we have no kind of proof? But the 
saying of Apuleius, “ Sigillatim mortales, cunctim perpetui,” meets 
his approval by negative proofs; and if he does not know where to 
exactly locate this immortal part, at least he holds it as a tenant, 
giving in one of his unapproachable phrases the proof of his adhesion 
to this doctrine of a soul—that is of a fact apart from the body—“ Te 
aime mieulx forger mon ame que la meubler.” 

To extract one hundredth part of the good things said by 
Montaigne would be to write a volume not a magazine article. 
Each page is strewn with gems of thought and felicitous expressions— 
with lively anecdotes and half-forgotten stories—with apt quotations 
and valuable excerpta, which make a copy of these essays a library 
in itself. “La vertu est qualité plaisante et gaye,” he says. 
Democritus smiling where Heraclitus weeps. And yet in the chapter 
entitled Democritus and Heraclitus we have a curious little confession 
which somehow jars against our ideas of what was natural to this 
just, kindly-tempered man. The one laughed for contempt of men ; 
the other wept for pity. Our special philosopher speaking of them 
both says: 

“aime mieulx la premiere humeur; non parce qu'il est plus 
plaisant de rire que de plorer, mais parce qu'elle est plus desdai- 
gneuse, et qu’elle nous condamne plus que laultre; et il me semble 
que nous ne pouvons iamais estre assez mesprisez selon nostre 
merite”—“ Ie ne pense point qu'il y ait tant de malheur en nous, 
comme il y a de vanité; ny tant de malice, comme de sottise ; nous 
ne sommes pas si pleins de mal, comme dinanité; nous ne sommes 
pas si miserables, comme nous sommes vils.” ‘This is scarcely like 
Montaigne, he whose indulgence for the frailties of man is in 
general so large, whose harp is by no means clear though the strings 
are indeed divers, and who for the most part gives forth only an un- 
certain sound, one chord drowning another almost as soon as struck. 
We prefer his noble exordium on the vice of lying—“ en vérité le 
mentir est un mauldict vice,” &c. But then Montaigne was above 
all things frank, sincere, and without affectation :—‘un homme 
franc, ennemi de toute contrainte et qui n’etait entré dans aucune 
cabale,” says du Thou, speaking of him—“ennemy iuré de toute 
falsification,” as he says speaking of himself; and “moi qui fais 
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singulidre conscience de mentir.” “Le premier traict de la corruption 
c’est le bannissement de la verité,” is another of his sayings; and: 
“aux Francois le mentir et la pariure n’est pas vice mais un fagon de 
parler,” is not so much an excuse as a condemnation, Side by side 
with this love of truth and abhorrence of falsehood is his hatred of 
flattery. No glozing tongue is his, but rather the simple speech of an 
honest man. “Te hais 4 mort de sentir le flatteur,” he says in one of 
his charming bits of naive egotism ; “‘ qui faict que ie me iecte natur- 
ellement & un parler sec, rond et crud, qui tire, 4 qui ne me cognoist 
@ailleurs, un peu vers le desdaigneux.” A good Catholic, in obser- 
vance, he is opposed to all intolerant zeal. Unwilling that the 
Huguenots should not have a free hand, he dislikes their irreverent 
iconoclasm—for this boldest of philosophers was the most conservative 
of men, and the most averse from novelties :—*“Je suis desgousté de 
la nouvelleté, quelque visage qu'elle porte; et ay raison; car Ven 
ay veu des effects tresdommageables.” Thus, being moderate to each 
side, he is accused of partisanship by both; and if he does not fall 
between the two stools, it is because he holds himself too lightly 
leaning on either. As an administrator he was not quite a success ; 
his large spirit of universal toleration, as well as his want of energy 
and slightness of conviction, and perhaps a little of the “ oysifveté” 
of which he makes account, interfering with his functions. But he 
must have been always courteous and well-bred ; remembering his 
own reason why courtesy is to be practised, given with that charming 
mixture of seriousness and irony when speaking of the value of 
“nostre exemple, sil a quelque chose d’instruisant et communi- 
cable.” ‘Le bruit des armes l’empeschoit d’entendre les loix ” is again 
one of his fine phrases. “La plus expresse marque de la sagesse 
c’est une esiouissance constante: son estat est, comme des choses au 
dessus de la lune tousiours serein,” is another. ‘ Peu d’hommes ont 
esté admirez par leurs domestiques,” was his first popularization of 
Plutarch’s disclaimer ; though Madame Corneul, who said “Il n’y a 
pas de héros pour son valet de chambre,” gave its final form to the 
thought. On the other hand “ I] est bon de frotter et limer nostre 
cervelle contre celle d’aultruy,” is Montaigne’s own, shared with none 
other. 

As impossible to do anything like justice to this most fertile and 
most suggestive writer, so is it to fashion out of his works any 
coherent or solid philosophy. A metaphysical ‘ impressionist,” 
changeful and phantasmagoric as life itself, though his technique is 
so perfect, his theories dissolve into thin air as they are examined, and 
nothing but that one unanswered and unanswerable question “ Que 
sais-je?” fills the field. The inscriptions on the beams and rafters of 
his library expressed the main themes of his philosophy, and embodied 
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the central thoughts of his own mind in the uncertainty of all 
speculative belief and the vanity of all human wisdom. We may 
believe as we will, but we know nothing—neither of the past nor the 
future, and but little of the present. All things are conditional, all 
virtues relative ; the life of man is but as a bubble flung up from the 
foam of the great ocean of the infinite, the eternal. And yet if on 
the one hand he asks “ Que sais-je ?” and receives no answer, on the 
other the words of Chremes are his own. “Homo sum: humanum 
nihil a me alienum puto,” is the foundation of his social philosophy. 
All that is human touches him to the quick ; all thoughts, all specu- 
lations he examines and assays ; all passions he dissects ; all weaknesses 
he understands. Only with the darker crimes and more exaggerated 
emotions has he no point of sympathy, no touch of kinship, though 
to him, as to all accurate thinkers, the doctrine of absolute free will 
is untenable. “Nous ne pouyons estre tenus au dela de nos forces et 
de nos moyens,” he says—perhaps here too sounding depths deeper 
than he knew. 

Not much is to be known of Montaigne’s private life, seeing that 
it was without romance, and on the whole uneventful. But there is 


enough in the autobiographical parts of the essays for another and 
still more self-elucidating paper. 
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Her Charms. 


Ir is not that her face is fair 
Above all mortal faces ; 

It is not that still lingers there 
A charm from childhood’s graces. 


It is not that her smiles like light 
Illume the hearts that love her— 
Her eyes so blue, and not too bright, 

Are like the stars above her. 


It is not this, nor that, nor aught 
Of isolated sweetness ; 

‘Tis something Love throughout has wrought 
To beautiful completeness, 


A something we can not define— 
An influence about her, 

That renders things in her divine, 
Which were not so without her. 


Even as scenes not rare grow rare 
When sunset hues have crowned therm, 
Her graces shine supremely fair 
In that pure light around them. 
. Witrrep B. Woorua, B.A. 




















Griselda. 





By THE AUTHOR OF ‘BETWEEN Two Srootns,’ ‘THe New ScHoon 
oF AMERICAN FICTION, ETC. 


Cuapter I. 
“The shadow of a monarch’s crown is softened in her hair.” 


“Wuar is the good of a birthday without presents?” I ask 
disconsolately, leaning a pair of shabby elbows on the shabby 
tablecloth. 

“T never could see any good in birthdays myself,” answers 
my brother, the Hon. Patrick MacRonan, setting light to a very 
indifferent cigarette, and looking at me compassionately with his 
dark blue eyes. “They must be especially unpleasant to a girl, 
I should say. Poor old Grizel, she’s getting on in life, and nothing 
to show for it!” 

“T used to think twenty such a terrible age when I was seven- 
teen,” I say, casting myself back in our one arm-chair, a precarious 
structure of stained deal and horsehair. ‘“ Oh, Pat, Pat, my dear 
old Pat, why weren’t we born common folk who might have kept 
a shop, or stood on our heads, without exasperating the manes of a 
lot of old ancestors ?” 

“Hark to the daughter of a hundred Irish kings; to the Hon. 
Griselda MacKonan, sister to the most noble Viscount Goll, and 
niece to half the peerage of the Emerald Isle!” cries Patrick, 
puffing hard at his strong-smelling cigarette. 

“A great deal of good it does one!” I ery, looking round at 
the dreary little lodging-house parlour. “It was bad enough when 
we had to let Ronantown because of those poor creatures of 
tenants and their rents; but when it comes to hiding away like 
this, and to dear old Goll’s hanging about the Chancery Court all 
day for what he may never get—why, then I declare I sometimes 
wish we had been born grocers!” 

“You might at least confine your wish to yourself. J never 
wish I had been born a grocer!” says a clear, proud voice from 
the other end of the room, as my sister Katherine sends a scornful 
glance from her beautiful eyes at the reclining figure in the 
“easy ’-chair. “And, Griselda,” she goes on, raising her handsome 
head from her sewing, “you have no right to talk in that way 
about Goll. He is doing his best for us all. The money is ours, 
and must fall to us if there is any justice in the land.” 
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“In the meantime,” says Patrick, “I can’t say I find Welby a 
particularly pleasant land of exile, especially since you and Goll 
are so determined we shall not soil that ancient purple of ours by 
contact with other people’s brand-new satins.” 

“You know as well as I do,” answers Katherine, “ that the 
people in Welby are not of our own sort. We have no right to 
begin acquaintances which it would be impossible for us even 
to acknowledge afterwards. There can be nothing in common 
between us and the townspeople.” 

“T don’t expect they would be grateful for any little attentions 
we might show them,” I ery. “ You forget, Katie, that to them we 
are only the MacRonans, obscure Irish strangers,in poor lodgings.” 

“My dears, haven’t we had enough of this discussion,” says my 
mother, who is darning stockings at the table. As she speaks, her 
gentle face flushes, and I feel guilty. 

Of all the many shifts, contrivances and humiliations of our 
poverty, this is the one that has entered like iron into my mother’s 
proud soul—that it has been deemed expedient to drop our lawful 
style and title, and present ourselves to the Welby world as Mrs.. 
Mr., and the Misses MacRonan. 

“Tt is a miserable business,” Goll had said on the morning of 
his departure for London; “ but it would never do in a place like 
this to let the people know who we are. Afterwards, when you 
come to take your right place in the world, it might be unpleasent 
in many ways.” And mother submits, as we all have submitted, 
to this handsome, tyrannical brother of ours, ever since I can 
remember. 

“T have some news! Would any one like to hear it,” I ask, 
breaking in on the uncomfortable pause which has followed my 
mother’s remark. “A most important, exciting, unique piece of 
news.” 

“ Aw, really!” drawls Patrick, assuming his most man-of-the- 
world air. “Aw, of course we shall be most happy to hear any- 
thing Miss MacRonan may have to tell us.” 


“Now, don’t be silly, Pat. When I got to the Watsons’ this. 


morning, I found everybody up in arms; servants running to 
and fro, and Margaret Watson careering up and down stairs 
in that fussy way of hers. The pervading excitement had 
penetrated even to the schoolroom, where the table was covered 
with all sorts of glass pots like fish-bowls. The children were 
more troublesome than usual over their lessons, and at last little 
Jo, unable to contain himself any longer, informed me that 
‘Mamma had a party to-morrow night.’ I reproved him severely 
and made him go on with his dates.” 
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“Qh! a fine school-marm you must be, Miss Grizel! Now I 
come to think of it, you are the very image of Miss O’Brien. 
Don’t you remember poor old O’Brien and the schoolroom at 
Ronantown ?” 

“Don’t interrupt, Pat. I went down before lunch to give 
Margaret Watson her singing, and in the middle of the lesson 
Mrs. Watson came in, with her most gracious smile on, and said— 
what do you think she said?” 

“T am on the rack to know.” 

“Well, she said, ‘Miss MacRonan, I am giving a little party 
to-morrow night in honour of the New Year. I should be so 
pleased if you would join us!’” 

I pause and look round at my audience. Katherine’s head is 
bent over her sewing ; my mother is threading a needle with great 
deliberation ; Pat gives a prolonged whistle. 

“And what did you say ?” he asks after a pause. 

“Oh, I thanked her, and—told her my arrangements did not 
depend on myself,” I answer rather hurriedly, “and that I would 
write this afternoon.” 

Pat whistles again; my mother and sister proceed with their 
work in silence. 

“Ts it possible,” says Katherine at last, raising her proud head 
and looking at me; “is it possible, Griselda, that you wish to go 
to—this party?” 

“Mrs. Watson meant to be kind; it would have been un- 
gracious to refuse straight away,” I answer evasively; “and 
besides—oh, Katie, I do feel a little dull sometimes !” 

“My dear,” says my mother, “of course it is out of the 
question that you should go. Think how shocked your brother 
would be. He would be vexed enough if he knew that you had per- 
suaded me to allow you to teach these Watsons—very good people, 
no doubt, but not of our world. Come, Griselda, write a gracious 
little note at once, and say that you do not go out. And word it 
carefully ; I should not wish you to hurt any one’s feelings.” 

“*Hurt any one’s feelings’! Oh, you dear, proud mother! 
Don't you see that Mrs. Watson’s point of view cannot be the 
same as ours? She will think I have no gown, if she thinks 
at all,” I cry ruefully. 

“She will be quite correct on that point,” says Katherine. 

“ But I have a gown,” I protest. “The white tarlatan did very 
well for Ronantown ; surely it would be good enough for Welby.” 

“It’s a very pretty gown, and shure it is,” cries Patrick, 
launching into his favourite brogue. ‘ Och, do ye remember the 
dancing at Ronantown, and Teddy MacMorna—the rogue! ” 
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“Oh, don’t talk of it, Pat,’ I ery, “ my feet begin to dance at 
the very name of Teddy MacMorna,” and I give a sigh to the 
memory of that fascinating but impecunious youth, as I take 
up a pen and slowly inscribe date and address on a sheet of 
paper. 

‘Dear Mrs. Watson,—”’ Then I look round at my family. 
They have made me desperate and left me but one course open. 

“ Mother,” I ery, laying down my pen; “you will be shocked, 
I know, but I want to go to this party. I want to go 
dreadfully !” 

“My dear,” says my mother, distressed, “I confess you surprise 
me. I do not think you would enjoy yourself among those 
people. And it would not be just to them.” 

“ But, mother, itis not a little matter, so unimportant one way 
or the other. It is such a long time since I have danced, I 
think I have forgotten how to dance.” 

“Tf you will only have a little patience, Griselda, you will 
have as much dancing as even you can desire.” 

“T cannot imagine, Griselda,” says my sister, “how you can 
for a moment wish to go.” 

“T confess,” I answer, “that I am a little surprised at my own 
depravity. But, Katie, think of waltzing, of waltzing to real 
music, on a real floor.” 

“With a partner who will shovel you out your money at the 
Bank the next morning, or bring you a mustard poultice when 
you have acold. I cannot say that the notion dazzles me.” 

“Tt is not much money they will shovel out tome! And you 
know I never catch cold, Katie.” 

During this discussion Patrick has remained silent, but he 
comes suddenly forward and flings himself into the breach. 

“Let her go, mother,” he says. “By the time we are in 
London she may be forty and have the gout. No one can dance 
with the gout.’ Whether it is Patrick’s advocacy or my 
mother’s tender-heartedness that pleads for me, I know not. I 
only know that in a few minutes more she has yielded, and I 
have gained my point. “ Patrick,” I say, the note of acceptance 
being written, “let us go out and post it, before tea.” 

Pat gives a yawn and nods an affirmative to my invitation, and 
in a few minutes he and I are speeding through the damp, 
dismal streets of the dismal little town. We go up the high 
street to the post office, past Boulter’s Bank with the lighted 
plate-glass windows, and pause at the grocer’s to buy a pot of 
jam, which I manage to conceal under my cloak. 

“ Patrick,” I suy, “I wish mamma and Katie would take another 
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view of my teaching the Watson family. And I wish it were 
possible to tell Goll. I hate secrets, especially from him.” 

“He is a good fellow,” answers Pat, “ with not an atom of the 
elder brother about him. He never wants anything for himself, 
and of course he expects us to respect his prejudices.” 

We walk on a little in silence; then he bursts out again with 
some impatience : 

“It’s a shame you should have all the work, Grizel, it is indeed! 
You know, when I saw there was no immediate prospect of 
Sandhurst, I wanted to try emigration, the Backwoods, or the 
Gold Fields, or something of the sort. But Goll said, ‘ Wait,’ 
and he pointed out that mother and you girls could not be left 
alone. I will wait another six months, Grizel, and if nothing is 
settled, I shall get Uncle Fitz to pay my passage to America.” 

“You might get work at home, Pat.” 

“Tt would be more difficult. I’m not much of a hand at any- 
thing but riding and shooting and dancing—at using my legs and 
arms, in short, and not my brains. My sort of talents pay better 
abroad than at home, I believe. It’s you have all the cleverness, 
Grizel.” 

“Oh, Pat,’ I say, “Iam not clever at all. How can I help 
knowing French when I have had Antoinette to dress me all my 
life? And is it any credit to a MacRonan if he or she knows 
more about music than most people? I think we are all born 
singing! And music and French are my only accomplish- 
ments.” 

“Yes, you do know how to sing,” says Pat with condescension ; 
“and I suppose to-morrow night you will be expected to sing for 
your supper like the young man in the nursery rhyme, whose 
enforced celibacy has so often moved me to tears: 

«Little Tommy Tucker sings for his supper; ... 
How shall he cut it without e’er a kmfe? 
How shall he marry without e’er a wife.’” 

“* How shall she marry without e’er a husband,’ ought to be 
the modern version, in these days of surplus female population,” 
I say feelingly ; “but, Pat, do you think the Watsons will expect 
me to sing to-morrow!” 

“ Haven’t a doubt! Isay, Grizel, you ought to be grateful to 
me. I almost wish I were going myself; though, to be sure, 
there’s not a pretty girl in Welby, excepting Katherine and 
—well, perhaps Katherine’s sister.” 

“Do you really think me pretty, Pat?” I say anxiously, for 
this has always been a doubtful point in our family. 

“ You're not like Katherine, certainly,” Pat answers judicially. 




























































70 GRISELDA. 
“No one would think of wanting to model your head as that 
English Lord did Katie’s at Dublin. But there’s something 
rather pleasing about you on the whole. I like the way your 
dimples dance about, and your hair curls round your forehead, 
and your eyes shine ;—I think I may say without flattery, my 
dear Grizel, that your eyes are the crown and glory of the 
MacRonan family.” 

“Oh, Pat!” I cry, overwhelmed, and nearly dropping my jam- 
pot. “It is such a long time since any one has said anything 
nice tome! IfI were not afraid of attracting undue attention, I 
should give you a kiss this very moment!” 


Cuapter II, 
A WELBY FESTIVAL, 


Iris new year’s eve; aclear,cold night. The Honourable Griselda 
MacRonan is engaged in adorning her youthful person with such 
garments of festival as her scanty resources afford. Her fingers 
are rather stiff, for there is no fire in the small grate; moreover 
the cracked looking-glass on the wall is both so minute and so 
misleading as to be a hindrance rather than a help to successful 
hair-dressing ; add to these discomforts the absence of a maid, and 
insufficient light, and no wonder the business of the toilet proceeds 
neither quickly nor satisfactorily. 

“Tam coming, Pat; don’t be impatient, there’s a dear boy,” I 
ery, wrestling with that rebellious, dusky, Irish hair of mine 
with both hands, and squinting to obtain a view of myself in 
the mirror, which presents me with a pleasing image of a young 
woman with lop-sided cheeks, and a twisted mouth. “TI am sorry 
to keep you waiting.” 

The door opens, and Katherine comes in. 

“Why didn’t you ask me to help you, you silly child?” she 
says rather sadly. “I did not even know you had gone up to 
dress.” 

“T did not think you would wish to come, Katie.” 

“YT think you are unwise to go; but I would sooner you did 
not look a little fright, as you are going,” she answers, while her 
clever fingers twist up the abundant hair, and adjust the white 
tarlatan gown, which is more crumpled than I had realised. 

I give Katherine a kiss of silent gratitude and put my arm 
round her waist as we go down the little staircase together. 

“Ske thought to break the Welby hearts 
For pastime e’er she went to town!’” 


cries Pat as we enter the sitting-room. 
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“Don’t be silly, Pat. Seriously, do I look a fright ?” 

“The gown isn’t much, to be sure,” answers Pat candidly ; 
“but you don’t look half bad, and your eyes are shining like— 
like the fifth of November.” 

“ Good-night, mother,” I cry, kissing her ; “ don’t look distressed 
please don’t, or I shall feel remorseful. I shall be like Jane 
Eyre, you know—without Rochester.” 

“T should hope so!” says my mother with a shudder. “Oh, 
my dear, I hope I am not doing wrong in letting you go.” 

* * * * * * 


The Watsons’ big white villa isa blaze of light as our fly 
makes its slow way up the carriage drive. The French windows 
of the drawing-room are shut fast, but a confused sound of music 
and merriment has struggled out into the chilly garden, where a 
little crowd of shabby people stands gazing intently at the 
unshuttezed windows. 

The Watsons are important people in Welby, for, together with 
their cousin, Mr. Fairfax, they represent the “Co.” of Boulter’s 
Bank in the High Street, and from time immemorial “ Boulter’s,” 
I hear, has taken the lead of Welby society. 

“Don’t be late, Pat,” I say with some trepidation as the plate- 
glass panelled door is flung open. “I promise not to keep you 
waiting a moment.” 

Pat gives my hand a sympathetic squeeze, and I step into the 
gaily-paved, gas-lit hall. Little Charlotte, my pupil, comes 
running in while Iam removing my cloak in the schoolroo— 
converted for the evening into a dressing-room. She wears an 
aggressively stiff, white frock, with pink ribbons, and pink 
ribbons adorn her elaborately crimped hair; she brings in with 
her an overpowering odour of Patchouli scent, and carries a 
smart fan in her little gloved hand. 

“Oh, Miss MacRonan,” she cries, dancing about on the toes 
of her bronze boots, “it’s such a grand party—fifty ladies and 
gentlemen ; I heard mamma telling Cousin Jack.” 

She skips across the room, then comes back to the toilet-table, 
where I am smoothing out the crumpled folds of my gown before 
the mirror. 

“You have a white frock too, Miss MacRonan. Don’t you 
wish you had some pink ribbons?” 

“T wish you wouldn’t make the candles flicker so,” 1 say, 
regarding the poor tarlatan with some dismay. 

“TJ think you're pretty, Miss MacRonan,” announces my pupil 
with magnificence. “Margaret doesn’t, nor mamma, but I 
do.” 
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I begin to laugh, and forget all about my gown ina sudden 
sense of the ludicrousness of the situation. 

The door is pushed open, and Jo, my other pupil, rushes in, 
in all the glory of a black velveteen suit and white kid gloves. 

“Come along, Miss MacRonan,” he cries, seizing my hand in 
its long Swedish glove. ‘Aren’t you glad you've come to our 
party ?” 

Charlotte takes possession of my other hand, and thus 
unannounced, between the two children I am led to the scene 
of action. 

Miss Watson comes across the room on her high heels as I enter, 
and greets me with infinite condescension. Her short, wide 
skirts of pale silk, her bright velvet bodice,'are redolent of that 
same sickly perfume with which her younger sister has made 
fragrant her small person. A knot of wired roses and maiden- 
hair fern is fastened under her ear; she carries a huge black fan 
in her mittened hand. 

“We are going to dance,” she says; “everyone has paired 
off. I will introduce some gentlemen later on. Lottie, find Miss 
MacKonan a seat.” 

With a sinking heart I survey the scene before me. Gas, gas: 
that is my first impression—any amount of gas flaring hard, in 
the big central chandelier, in the gilt branches that project on all 
sides from the walls; filling the room with a horrible, stifling 
heat, casting unnatural radiance on the grass-green carpet, guilt- 
less of drugget, on which the dancers are disporting themselves. 
In one corner of the room stands a rosewood piano, on which Mrs. 
Watson is performing a remarkably deliberate polka, beating 
time with her great, smart head, and lifting her jewelled fingers 
very high in the air. Various groups of middle-aged people 
adorn the walls, and with few exceptions they also are smilingly 
beating time to the inspiring strains. But it is on the dancers 
that my attention is chiefly concentrated. Two dozen short- 
skirted, perfumed young women, a dozen warm young men in ill- 
made dress-coats, are gravely careering up and down the green 
carpet, endeavouring to keep time to the timeless music. In 
consequence of the overwhelming female majority, many of the 
young ladies are dancing with one another, making valiant efforts 
to look as if they enjoyed it. 

With a sudden rush of memory, that brings the tears to my 
eyes, lam back in the old hall at Ronantown. I see the great. 
shadowy room, with the oak-panelled walls, the well-worn oaken 
floor, the dim light shed by the sparse candles in their big silver 
sconces. I see Katherine and the MacMorna girls in their simple, 
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shabby, graceful gowns; I see Patrick and Teddy MacMorna 
light-footed, light-hearted, slim and cool; I see Goll, his hand- 
some face aglow, as his white hands fly over the key-board, and 
the bitter-sweet waltz music rolls forth to lose itself in the echoes 
of the high roof. 

“They were right,” I think with a great sigh; “I ought not 
to have come.” 

The linked sweetness of Mrs. Watson’s polka has at length 
drawn itself out. The good-natured musician has risen and made 
her way to the middle of the room. “ Ladies and gentlemen,” 
she announces in her loud voice, “if you will be so good as to 
step into the next room you will find some refreshment waiting 
for you. Margaret, lead the way.” 

“Pink ices,” cries Jo very audibly, addressing himself to 
Charlotte, but making this announcement for the general benefit ; 
“and wafers, and punch!” 

There is a movement towards the door, From my corner I watch 
the couples streaming out in the direction of the promised land ; 
I recognise the two Miss Boulters, the acknowledged queens of 
Welby society, each of whom has managed to secure a cavalier for 
escort; Margaret Watson flounces by with young Boulter, a stout, 
florid youth with an insinuating eye; Jo and Charlotte strut out 
together arm in arm with a funny imitation of their elders. And 
little Jane Eyre sits unnoticed in her corner, with—shall it be 
owned ?—a certain sense of mortification and indignation in her 
breast. 

“You will be a little humbler after this, Griselda MacRonan,” 
I say to myself; “you will begin to recognise that there is con- 
siderable difference between Lord Goll’s sister and a shabby little 
governess in an old gown. . . . Pshaw! I shall be growing cynical 
next, and I have always hated cynics.” 

“Miss MacRonan,” says a kind voice, “won't you come into 
the next room and have some refreshment ?” 

A pair of gentle brown eyes are looking down at me from a 
gentle brown-bearded face ; an attractive face, though it is neither 
very young nor very handsome. Its owner is Mr. Fairfax, of the 
Bank, the children’s Cousin Jack. We have never been introduced 
to one another, but I have seen him several times at the villa, 
where he is a great favourite with my small pupils. 

“Yes, please,” I say, in answer to his little question, and feeling 
quite grateful as I take the arm he rather awkwardly offers. It 
would be impossible to resent the small infringement of etiquette 
on the part of this respectful and fatherly person; is he not Mr. 
Fairfax, of the Bank, and I his cousin’s unknown Irish governess ? 
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“What can I get you?” asks Mr. Fairfax gravely, when he has 
carefully piloted me to a seat in the next room. I have already 
found out that he is a man of action rather than of words, but 
there is something soothing in his silent services, 

“‘T will have an ice, please,” I say. “I have a faint hope that 
it will make me a little cooler; only a very faint one.” 

He smiles, amused, as though I had said something witty, and 
goes off to do my bidding. 

“ You have not been long in Welby, I think?” he says, as I eat 
my ice with a despairing sense of growing hotter every moment. 
It is about the first independent remark he has offered for the last 
five minutes. 

“Six months. I am beginning to get tired of Welby; six 
months is such a long time.” 

“Oh, a very long time! Miss MacRonan, I often see you pass 
my window in the morning.” 

“Tam very punctual, am I not?” I say. “Punctuality is the 
one virtue on which I pride myself. Ask Jo and Charlotte.” 

‘Who's talking about me?” breaks in a shrill, excited voice. 
‘“T say, Miss MacRonan, don’t go telling tales! Cousin Jack, 
would you like to be a fool? Here's a jolly fool’s-cap for you!” 
A small velveteen form has mounted the chair near which Mr. 
Fairfax is standing, and in another instant two dirty little gloved 
hands have placed a disreputable tissue adornment on the 
respectable brown head of my escort. 

Cousin Jack absolutely blushes, and glances at me with a look of 
entreaty, as he removes the undignified head-gear, and administers 
a mild rebuke to the offender. 

Miss Watson comes up to me as I re-enter the drawing-room, 
and asks me tosing. I remember Pat’s warning, and my heart 
sinks. Sing! Before these people, in this glaring room, at that 
jingling piano! It is evident, however, that a refusal is not 
expected of me; and accepting the situation with my usual 
philosophy, I draw off my gloves, and sit down to the instru- 
ment, 

“JT will give them something they can understand,” I say to 
myself, and launch into “The Last Rose of Summer.” The dear 
old song! It has carried me away from the vulgar villa, from 
Welby. I am back.at Ronantown. Goll is playing the accom- 
paniment, and Teddy MacMorna is turning over the leaves. The 
candles flicker in their silver sockets; the firelight dances on the 
dim old walls. . 

“Bravo! bravo! encore!” My song has come to an end, 
and with it my reverie. A dozen voices are clamouring praise, a 
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dozen people crowding round me. I look up, and my glance meets 
two kind, brown eyes. 

“Thank you,” says Cousin Jack very simply. I have no reason 
now to complain of being overlooked, and with the usual feminine 
“‘contrariness,” begin to sigh for my former obscurity. I do not 
like these familiar, eager people, who are demanding introductions, 
or dispensing altogether with such an insignificant formality. I 
do not like their jokes, their criticisms, worst of all their flattery. 
I wish that nice, awkward Mr. Fairfax would come to my rescue, 
but he only stands on the outskirts of my little circle, looking 
very grave, and never exerting himself to offer a remark. 

“Now I call your singing A 1,” says young Boulter, looking at 
me from the corners of his eyes; “quite another matter, between 
you and me, to our friend Miss Margaret’s.” 

Is it possible, or does there lurk in his eye what only requires 
a little encouragement to develop into a wink? It is needless to 
add that this encouragement is not forthcoming. 

“I do a little in the singing line myself,’ he continues, 
unabashed, “and I do assure you I haven’t half your nerve. I 


always say there’s only two occasions when a man feels funky ; 


that’s one. Do you know when the other is?” 

“It would be interesting to learn,’ I say, looking my companion 
straight in the face. 

“When a gentleman pops the question to a lady—eh ?” 

A little pause ; Mr. Boulter is vaguely aware that his sally is 
not a success, and I am secretly conscious of victory. But I am 
not elated. Looking round, I perceive that the other people have 
dropped off, and that Mr. Boulter and I are standing together by 
the piano. A sense of shame rushes over me, and it is with 
genuine delight that I observe Cousin Jack making his way 
towards me with an elderly lady on his arm. 

“‘My sister wants very much to know you,” he says abruptly. 

Miss Fairfax is a squarely built woman of middle age, with a 
kind, homely face, and a quiet manner. She is simply but richly 
dressed in a black silk gown, with a gold chain round her neck, 
and a big brooch fastening her lace collar. She holds out her hand 
and smiles at me with her brown eyes, which are like her brother's. 

‘“‘My dear, you have given us such a great treat,” she says. 

“Tam so glad you liked the song, Miss Fairfax.” 

“You sing beautifully, Miss MacRonan, and you are not 
ashamed to sing in your own language. We ignorant people who 
do not understand Italian are grateful to you for that.” 

“Ashamed of the dear Irish song! That would be impossible 
for an Irishwoman,” I say, laughing. 
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“T wonder if you would think it worth your while to come and 
see a lonely old woman, Miss MacRonan ?” 

I think of Goll, of Katherine. Surely even they could have no 
objection to my responding to the kindness of this gentle old lady. 
“T should be very pleased to come,’ I say promptly, “and to 
sing to you if you would care to hear me.” » 

“Will you drink tea with me to-morrow, Miss MacRonan, at 
five o'clock? I live at number fourteen in the High Street, next 
door to the Bank.” 

Scarcely have I accepted this invitation, when Margaret Watson 
comes up and says, not very amiably, ‘“‘ Can you play dance music, 
Miss MacRonan ?” 

“Yes, I can,” I answer with alacrity, for the prospect of dancing 
with Mr, Boulter and his friends is not an inviting one, and in 
a few minutes more Jane Eyre is at the piano, obediently dashing 
her way through the “Starlight” waltzes, the “Bric 4 Brac” 
polka, and the “ Patience” quadrilles; resisting all entreaties on 
the part of the men to join in the dancing. 

“Supper, supper!” announces Mrs. Watson as the “ grand 
chain” is brought to a close. “Gentlemen, choose your partners 
for supper. It is quite ready.” 

To my horror and surprise, the thick-skinned Boulter makes his 
way in my direction. 

Fortunately, however, Mrs. Watson arrests him ere he reaches 
the piano. 

“T haven't forgotten you, Mr. Boulter,” she says confidentially. 
“ Lobster salad—such a beautiful lobster salad!” 

He touches his forehead jocosely with his forefinger. “Thank 
you, marm! I’m off to find a fair lady to eat it with.” 

But he is too late, and only escapes from his hostess’s clutches 
to see his victim disappear into the dining-room on the arm of 
Mr. Fairfax. 

Supper is a saturnalia of which I only carry away the vaguest 
recollection. Mrs. Watson sits at the head of the great table 
struggling with a turkey, while her lord and master dispenses 
lobster salad from opposite. There is a great deal of gas, a great 
deal of laughter, and a great deal of champagne with the label of 
the Welby grocer on the bottles. My escort is silent but active, 
and supplies not only myself, but half-a-dozen cavalierless young 
women, with good things. Somebody makes a speech about the 
new year, and somebody else responds. There is a general 
assumption of paper caps from the costume crackers, and healths 
are drunk freely in the doubtful champagne. 

The maid-servant’s confidential announcement that there is a 
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young gentleman waiting for me in the hall falls upon my ear as 
the gladdest of glad tidings, and I make my escape while the 
others are in the full tide of feasting. 

“Well?” says Pat, drawing up the window of the fly, as we 
go down the drive. 

“Pat, they were quite right—I ought not to have gone. It 
was horrid!” 

“And who was the fellow who brought you across the hall? ” 

“Mr. Fairfax, at the Bank. He was very kind.” 

“Oh, I remember him now,” says Patrick; “I saw him there 
when I went to draw the quarterly instalment of our princely 
income.” 


Cuapter III. 
NUMBER FOURTEEN, HIGH STREET, 


I entiven the family breakfast-table next morning with a vivid 
account of last night’s festivity. In consideration of my mother’s 
feelings I omit the incident of Mr. Boulter; but I carefully 
describe the costumes and customs of the company, and rehearse 
Mrs. Watson’s polka on the table-cloth till even Katherine 
cannot refrain from smiling. Only my mother looks grave and 
troubled. ‘My dear,” she says at last in her gentle voice, “is 
it kind, is it dignified, to make fun of these poor people, who, 
after all, offered you the best they had?” 

“Mother,’ I cry, blushing scarlet, “you are quite right. I 
ought to be ashamed of myself; I am ashamed of myself! Pat, 
leave off laughing; don’t you see how unutterably mean it is to 
make a joke of these people’s hospitality ?” 

My mother looks very grave when I tell her of Miss Fairfax’s 
invitation and my own acceptance of it. “It would have been 
impossible to refuse without being ungracious,” I protest ; “and 
I am not sure that I wished to refuse.” 

“By your own showing, Griselda, these people are not fit 
associates for you.” 

“The Fairfaxes are different, mother. They are not bad 
imitations of smart folk, like the rest. They are just simple and 
natural.” 

“Tt is a great responsibility for me, Griselda.” 

“Dear mother,” I cry with some remorse, “am I such a rebel, 
such a dangerous character? I think I am as proud as any of 
you, if not quite as fastidious ; can you not trust me? Only do 
not ask me to hurt the feelings of a gentle old lady who has 
shown me kindness?” 

And my mother’s objections are silenced. 
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At five o’clock in the afternoon of the same day, Patrick 
walks with me up the High Street and leaves me at the door 
of number fourteen, which stands directly on the left of Boulter’s 
Bank. 

It is a square, sober, Georgian house, with a square brown door, 
raised from the street by a single shallow step. A neat maid 
admits me into the cosy, lamp-lit hall, and leads me across it to 
the sitting-room. 

Miss Fairfax rises as I enter, and gives me cordial welcome. 
“Tt is very kind of a young thing like you to take pity on an 
old woman,” she says. I cannot but admire the kindly tact which 
is so anxious to make the little governess ignore all difference 
between herself and the prosperous banker’s sister. 

The room, like the rest of the house, presents an air of solid, 
unobtrusive comfort which is wholly strange to me. It is an 
example, I suppose, of that English middle-class prosperity of 
which I have heard so much and seen nothing at all. The great 
mahogany sideboards are polished like mirrors; the steel fender 
and fire-irons shine as bright as silver; a big clock ticks on the 
mantelshelf, and above it hangs an oil-painting of a brown-eyed 
old woman in a Quaker cap. 

“That is a portrait of my mother,” says Miss Fairfax. “She 
belonged to the Society of Friends, but my brother and I were 
brought up as Congregationalists.” 

I am not much the wiser for this explanation, but I receive it 
respectfully. Talk flows on gently after this. Miss Fairfax is 
not a brilliant or fluent talker—she retails no spicy gossip, she 
asks no questions ; but she says nothing but what is kindly ; there 
is something inexpressibly soothing in her whole attitude. At 
my own suggestion, I go over to the little piano and sing three 
or four songs, the Irish, Scotch, and English ballads for which 
she has expressed a preference. 

Cousin Jack comes in while I am singing and stations himself 
by the piano. His everyday coat suits him far better than the 
country made dress-clothes of the previous night. He looks 
almost good-looking as, the music having ceased, he sits by the 
fire-side, and the ruddy light plays over his brown beard and 
blunt, straight features. 

Tea is a solemn, solid performance, quite different from the 
trifling informal -affair with which one usually connects five 
o'clock. A white cloth is spread on the mahogany table; the 
neat maid adorns it further with plates of cake and bread and 
butter; with glass jars of preserve; with an old-fashioned tea- 
service and an impressive silver tea-pot. We all take our seats 
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at the abundant board, and the feast is treated with the obser- 
vance due to a “ square meal.” 

Mr. Fairfax is rather silent, but is kind enough to greet with 
a smile the mildest and most trivial attempts at sprightliness on 
my part. Miss Fairfax beams on us from behind her tea-pot. 

After tea Cousin Jack leads me round the room, displaying his 
little treasure of china, and the few pictures which adorn the wall. 

“Qh, how delightful!” I cry, stopping short before a big wire- 
covered bookcase standing in a deep recess. “ Mr. Fairfax, it is so 
long since I have seen any books, excepting Blair’s ‘ Grave’ and the 
‘Course of Time’; may I look through these ?”’ 

Cousin Jack, with his slow smile, unlocks the bookcase, and 
says: “Perhaps you would care to borrow some of them. I 
should be very pleased if you would. I don’t know if there is 
anything there likely to interest you.” 

They are nice, old-fashioned books, well bound and carefully 
kept. I pick out a tall, grey copy of Lamb’s essays, and an early 
edition of Miss Burney’s ‘ Evelina.’ “ Will you lend me these ?” I 
say. 

“With pleasure. I see you have chosen ‘Elia.’ It is a great 
favourite of mine.” 

“Charles Lamb is an old dear!” 

“TI quite agree with you. Sometimes when I come in here 
tired out from business, I find nothing rests me so much asa 
little chat with my old friend in the bookcase.” 

“We are not a very reading family,” I say; “at least, I am 
fond of books, and so is G , my eldest brother.” I grow red 
and confused at thought of the incautious remark which I have 
nearly let slip. A sudden look of grave and puzzled questioning 
comes into the brown eyes at sight of my scarlet cheeks and lifted 
eyebrows. 

“No, we don’t care for books as a family,” I go on recklessly ; 
“we are musical or nothing. And we can all dance. Perhaps 
you don’t consider that a very valuable accomplishment ? ” 

“T know very little about dancing, Miss MacRonan.” 

At this point the clock on the mantelpiece gives seven distinct 
strokes, and I start in some dismay at the sound. 

“Qh, it is seven o'clock, Miss Fairfax,” I cry, going over to my 
hostess ; “they will be expecting me at home. I half expected 
my brother to call for me, but I think he cannot be coming.” 

“TI wish you could have stayed later,” says Miss Fairfax, rising, 
and helping me on with my hat and cloak, which I have previously 
removed; “but I suppose we must not detain you, 1 hope you 
will come very soon and yery often.” 
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“May I? It has been delightful!” I say, stooping to receive 
the little abrupt kiss she half-shyly bestows on me. 

Cousin Jack follows me into the passage, takes his hat, opens 
the door, and steps with me into the street. 

“Mr. Fairfax,” I protest, “please don’t trouble to come with 
me. It isquitea little way.” (Why, oh why, has Patrick omitted 
to fetch me ?) 

“It is dark,” he answers quietly, and possessing himself of the 
books in my hand. “It isn’t fit for youto walk up the High 
Street alone.” 

We walk along almost in silence. I feel a little offended and a 
little frightened. There is something rather interesting in the 
situation. Cousin Jack gives me one of his slow smiles, and 
hands me back the books as we part at the door of my lodgings. 
I do not “ask him in,” nor does he seem to expect it; no doubt 
he is aware that the run of Eden Street apartments are not 
suitable for the reception of visitors of his importance. 

I meet Patrick on the stuirs, evidently in a tremendous hurry. 

“Tt’s never you, Grizel, come home by yourself at this time 
of night!” he exclaims, peering at me in the paraffin-laden 
gloom. 

“Mr. Fairfax brought me home.” 

Pat whistles. “ Why on earth couldn’t you wait for me, Griselda ?” 

“Why on earth couldn’t you come in decent time?” I retort ; 
“T had been there long enough for a first visit. I didn’t know when 
you might take it into your head to put in an appearance.” 


Cuarpter IY. 


A TELEGRAM. 


Tue weary winter days go on; there is only a week of February 
left. 

Goll’s letters are short, uncertain, vague, indefinably anxious 
and reserved. That a decision of some sort must shortly be 
arrived at, he does not seem to doubt; it is only that he has 
ceased to express himself with the old confidence as to the 
probable nature of that decision. 

“ Griselda,” says Katherine one afternoon as I am drawing on 
my gloves in our joint bedroom, “ how can you be so cheerful ? 
I sometimes think you ought not to be so cheerful.” 

“Oh, Katherine,” I cry remorsefully, ‘do you think I am not 
sorry for you all?” 

“Tt is your own affair as much as ours, poor little Grizel.” 
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“Ah, but I have my work. You can have no idea what a 
consolation it is! Iam afraid it makes me appear unfeeling.” 

“This dreadful suspense!” says poor Katherine, pacing the 
squalid room. “ Griselda, how can you bear it ?” 

“T put it out of my head, Katherine.” 

“You put it out of your head?” cries my sister; “ you are a 
wonderful philosopher for your time of life!” 

“ Katie,” I say impetuously, “I hate to think of it. I never 
think of it when I can help. It hurts my pride to feel that 
everything depends on a mere turning up of the cards. We can 
do something ourselves with our own lives.” 

Katherine looks at me with her sad, beautiful eyes. “Grizel,” 
she says, “I believe you are a good girl—I am sure you are a 
brave one. But you are very young. Iam not old myself, you 
will say; but I know that fighting with Fate, as you would pus 
it, is a hard battle; that the victory is very uncertain.” 

“Ts any fight worth fighting which is not hard, or where 
victory is certain, Katherine ?” 

“Oh, Grizel, you are a child! You cannot understand,” cries 
my sister, resuming her march up and down the room: a tall, 
slender figure, which even the shabby gown and sordid sur- 
roundings cannot deprive of its queenly grace. 

I go downstairs very sorrowfully, and make my way into the 
street with a guilty sense of pleasant expectation which it is 
impossible entirely to repress. Why will one part of my heart 
persist in feeling happy while the other is aching for my people 
with all its might? Goll may lose his suit, we may all be 
reduced to beggary, but the sun will shine as brightly as ever, 
the first pulses of spring will not cease to beat in one’s blood ; 
kind voices will cheer us with friendly words, kind eyes will 
continue to smile upon us; there will be many things worth 
living for left in the world. To-night I am going to tea 

with the Fairfaxes. It is tacitly understood among us that I 
shall accept Miss Fairfax’s invitations without scruple. I have 
passed many happy, peaceful hours in the cosy, firelit parlour 
in the High Street, and have grown to regard the brother and 
sister in the light of friends. On their part they are perfectly 
kind and natural, and accept without comment the strict 
reserve which, alas! I am obliged to maintain with regard to 
my circumstances and family. I pass a delightful evening with 
my friends, and at nine o’clock Cousin Jack walks home with me 
as usual, 

“IfI helieved in presentiments,” I observe, as we go up the 
street, “I should say something was about to happen.” 
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“ But don’t believe in them,” he answers; “things are very 
well as they are. ‘No news is good news,’ is it not?” 

“T am a Kelt, Mr. Fairfax, and even in the nineteenth century 
we Kelts cling to our superstitions.” 

“ Have you seen a—a Banshee, Miss MacRonan? That’s good 
Irish, isn’t it ?” 

I laugh with open scorn. ‘One doesn’t see Banshees, 
Mr. Fairfax; one hears them! They come wailing—wailing 
over marsh and moor on dark nights. Oh, it’s enough to make 
your blood run cold! There’s one at Ronantown, and some- 
times ” Istop short and become violently interested in the 
red-glass lamp of the Welby doctor’s surgery. 

“ Good-night,” says my escort presently, taking my hand and 
looking down at me with those kindly, half-humorous eyes of 
his ; “and please don’t have any more presentiments.” 

We are standing on the doorstep of my dwelling, and Cousin 
Jack begins to struggle with the ineffectual bell as he ceases 
speaking. 

Mrs. Price greets me with some excitement as I enter the 
gloomy little hall. 

“It came this very minute, miss,” she says; “I was just about 
to take it up to your mamma.” 

“ What is it, Mrs. Price ?” 

She lays her hand solemnly on my arm, leads me to the solitary 
paraffin lamp, and thrusts something thin and soft into my 
fingers. 

A bit of yellow paper, a little envelope, a telegram addressed to 
““Mrs. MacRonan.” In these days of frequent telegraphing that 
is not enough to fill any sensible mortal with alarm. Perhaps 
not; only something tells me that I hold our fate folded up in 
this harmless-looking missive. With a careless word to Mrs. Price 
I go slowly upstairs; my heart beats with strange rapidity, my 
head is in a whirl; the dreary little group round the sitting- 
room fire exclaims with one voice on my entrance : 

“ My dear Griselda, has anything happened ?” 

“ Griselda, are you ill?” 

“‘ Have you seen a ghost, Grizel ?” 

“This will never do,” I think, and answer with as much in- 
difference as I am able: “I came upstairs rather quickly. I am 
a little out of breath, that is all. By-the-by, mother, this has 
just come for you.” 

My mother’s face grows white to the lips; her hand trembles 
as she takes the telegram from mine and lays it down in silence 
on the table. 


“T think it would be as well to open the telegram,” cries Pat, 
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with a fine assumption of masculine commonsense, and laying his 
hand on Katherine’s shoulder, who sits, white and motionless, 
bringing her needle repeatedly through the same point in her work. 

“You had better open it, Patrick,” says my mother, shading her 
eyes with her hand. 

He breaks it open deliberately, extracts the scrap of pink, 
scrawled paper and proceeds to read aloud the message : 

“*From Gerald MacRonan to Mrs. MacRonan, Eden Street, 
Welby. 

“« The verdict has just been given in our favour. Thank God, all 
is over. I shall be with you to-morrow at twelve o’clock.’” 

Dead silence for a minute; the next, my mother is sobbing 
in Katherine's arms. 

ox * * * * * 

“JT like old Goll’s caution,” cries Patrick, who is pacing the 
room with a radiant face and shining eyes. “It’s a case of 
the ruling passion strong in death: ‘Gerald MacRonan to Mrs. 
MacRonan !’” 

“My dear boy,” says my mother anxiously, “ pray do not relax 
our caution. We shall only be here a few days longer, I suppose ; 
there is no need to let any one into our secrets.” 

It is twelve o'clock, and though we usually go to our rooms as 
the clock strikes ten, to-night not one of us seems to have the 
remotest recollection of bed. 

“Oh, mother,” says Katherine, “I may say it now, may I not? 
I have hated it all so dreadfully.” 

“T will confess,” answers my mother, with unusual emphasis, 
“ that these last months have been to me a time of terrible 
unhappiness.” 

“Horrid little place!” cries Katherine, who looks ten times 
handsomer than she did this morning; “horrid street, horrid 
room, horrid magenta cloth and horsehair chairs! ” 

“This outburst is very unusual in a person of your staidness,” 
remarks Patrick; and I feel bound to protest: “Poor little fright 
of a Welby! It’s unkind to abuse it for what it can’t help. I 
dare say it has its good points, if one only knew!” 

“T believe Grizel has rather enjoyed herself!” says Pat; 
“she always was fond of adventures.” 

“T hope you girls will be presented at an early Drawing Room,” 
says my mother ; “I was eighteen when I was introduced.” 

“And we are quite passées, are we not, Katie? You are 
actually twenty-two and I am twenty,” I answer flippantly. 

“Girls are allowed to be older in these days,” announces Pat ; 
“‘Goll said so himself the last time he was here.” 
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“TI wonder where we shall live,” says Katie, and my mother 
answers: “It is many years since I was in London ; but Grosvenor 
Square always seemed to me the most charming place to live 
a 

“Of course we shall go to Ronantown for the hunting?” says 
Pat; “at least, when that wretch of a tenant has had his three 
years.” 

“Oh, for a ‘real good’ gallop,” I remark sleepily, stretching my 
arms and giving a great yawn, “Good-night, mother; I hope 
this is not all a dream, but I feel by no means sure.” 

“Bird of ill-omen, cease thy croaking,” cries Pat in his most 
wide-awake tones as I go from the room, candle in hand. But, in 
spite of that yawn, I am unable to sleep when I get to bed. 

Is it that visions of the brilliant future are dancing before my 
dazzled imagination? Am I dreaming waking dreams of pearls 
and presentation gowns; of Grosvenor Square and Buckingham 
Palace; of dances in great houses with handsome, light-heeled 
partners ? 

Strange to say, I am thinking of none of these things. To say 
that I am thinking at all would be to give too definite a name to 
the vague mixture of regret and surprise which fills my breast: 
regret, for the life of labour and struggle, which already seems 
to lie far behind me; surprise, at my own sensations, at the i 
recollection of the false ring in my own gaiety which has jarred 
upon me all the evening, though my family have seemed quite 
unaware of it. | 

The door opens and Katherine’s entry puts an end to my reverie. 
Her face is flushed, her eyes are shining like sapphires ; she steps 
with light, elastic tread, very different from the weary, lagging 
pace she has fallen into during these latter months. 

She falls on her knees by the bedside, and bends her beautiful, 
glad face towards me. 

“Grizel,” she cries, “ you have been braver than I. I have 
been a coward! Iam ashamed of myself.” 

“Tt wasn’t courage on my part, Kitty. It was simply that I 
never hated it as you did.” 

“Oh yes, I have hated it! It has hurt me and humbled me; 
sometimes I have wished to die.” 

“Poor Kitty! and now everything is turning out well like 
events in a novel.” ‘ 
“Ah, but those events with which novelists chiefly occupy 

themselves are yet to come!” 

This is very flippant indeed for Katherine, and I stare at her 
in astonishment before I turn round and go to sleep. 
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Cuapter VY. 
COUSIN JACK, 


We are all restored to our sober senses the next morning, and 
take our seats at the breakfast table with a subdued radiance, very 
different from the light-headed rapture of the previous evening. 

“T am going to my work as usual,” I announce, as I make my 
entrance on the cheerful scene; “I want to say good-bye to Jo 
and Charlotte. They are not very nice children, but I have a 
sort of liking for them.” 

‘Goll will be here before you have returned,” objects Katherine. 

“T don’t mean to hide anything from Goll. And it is more 
polite to explain to Mrs. Watson in person the reason of my 
abrupt departure.” 

“What are you going to tell her, Grizel?” 

“T shall tell her that we are obliged to suddenly leave Welby.” 

“She will probably question you, after the manner of her kind.” 

“Oh, I will be very cautious, Katie; and then no more caution 
for the rest of one’s life!” 

I go down Eden Street; up the High Street; past Boulter’s 
Bank, where young Boulter throws me a nod, half-sulky, half- 
impertinent, from the doorstep; past number fourteen; and 
onwards to the villa. 

Mrs. Watson is surprised and annoyed at my news; she 
considers she had a right to expect longer “ notice.” Am I aware 
that, in the eye of the law, I am not entitled to the fraction of 
my salary due to me? Do I know that it is only because of her 
clemency that I am destined to receive it? Can I not possibly 
manage to give Margaret Watson her singing-lesson this after- 
noon ? 

I submit to these remarks with a meekness eminently becoming 
in a young governess, and promise to return at four o'clock for 
a final lesson with Miss Watson. 

Patrick opens the door to me when I get home, and putting his 
arm round my waist, compels me to join him in a waltz across the 
impossible little passage. 

“ Pat,” I cry breathlessly, “is he here?” 

“He is,” answers my brother, drawing me to a seat beside him 
on the bottom stair. ‘And I say, Grizel, he knows everything 
about you.” 

“Tam so glad! And how did he take it?” 

“For a moment his cheek blanched ; his lip quivered. All the 
blood of all the MacRonans began to boil audibly in his veins. 
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But fortunately the general good-humour has influenced even his 
frigid breast. I believe, my dear, you are to be forgiven.” 

We scamper upstairs together and enter the sitting-room. I 
precipitate myself into the arms of a tall person, who steps 
forward to meet me. 

“ My dear, darling Goll!” 

“Little rebel,” he says, kissing me several times; then holding 
me from him and looking down at my face: “Strong-minded 
young woman, what have you to say for yourself? Well, you 
haven’t spoiled your complexion, at any rate, which makes it 
comparatively easy to forgive you. Why, Grizel, you are prettier 
than ever!” 

“ And you—you are beautiful, Goll!” 

“The MacRonan mutual admiration society. Am I eligible as 
a member?” enquires Patrick with scorn. 

“J shall certainly black-ball you,” I cry, nodding at him from 
the shelter of Goll’s strong arms. 

Gerald MacRonan, Viscount Goll, is, I firmly believe, the most 
beautiful person in the United Kingdom. As he stands there, 
tall and strong, in the little room, his incongruity with his 
surroundings comes out to a startling degree. 

We all take our seats at the table. The extreme resources of 
Welby have been taxed to produce a luncheon worthy of our 
guest. There are roast chicken and early peas, a Périgord pie 
from the grocer’s, and two bottles of champagne—not from the 
grocer’s. 

“Well, mother, what do you say to leaving this charming spot 
on Monday, the day after to-morrow?” asks Goll, who sits at the 
head of the table and carves with great splendour. 

She turns her proud, glad eyes to his face. ‘ Just as you like, 
my dear boy. The question is, where are we to go?” 

“We had better go straight to London. There is a furnished 
house to be had in Clarges Street, which might do for the present. 
Lady Shannon told me of it. She kindly gave me permission 
to telegraph to her in the event of your consenting to take it. 
She will secure it and have it made ready.” 

“ How exceedingly kind of Lady Shannon.” 

“Every one has been remarkably kind,” answers Goll, who has 
a fine unconsciousness of his own charms. “ People from whom 
one had no right to expect it have shown us the greatest con- 
sideration. Then I may telegraph ?” 

“Certainly, my dear boy. The girls and I had better get 
everything in London.” 

“Tshall at once seek the embrace of Mr. Smallpage,” announces 
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Pat; “I shall go straight from the station to his Temple of the 
Graces.” 

“ Goll,” I say, “are we very rich?” 

He considers a moment. “In these days of Sir Georgius 
Midases I don’t think we are what is called ‘very rich” We have 
the means, and more than the means, of living according to our 
position. Have you grown mercenary, Grizel ?” 

* Grizel is a Socialist,” cries Pat ; ‘‘ she would like to distribute 
the family funds among the deserving poor. She is a person of 
views.” 

Goll laughs. ‘Ah, London is the place for views. You will 
have plenty of opportunity for airing your theories, Grizel.” 

“And if one hasn’t any theories to air? Katherine, just take 
away Pat’s glass. The champagne is having a bad effect on his 
over-excited brain.” 

A chorus of protest greets me when I announce my intention 
of going to the Watsons’ in the afternoon. “I feel that Mrs. 
Watson has been badly used,” I say in explanation. “ Clearly, I 
ought to have told her, when she engaged me, that my sudden 
departure was probable.” 

To my surprise, Goll is inclined to take my part. ‘“ There is 
something in what you say, Grizel. Noblesse oblige.” 

Miss Watson goes through her lesson rather sulkily, asks me a 
few pointed questions on the subject of my departure from Welby, 
and informs me that her “mama” will see me in the morning- 
room. As I make my way across the hall a confused noise of 
merriment reaches me, from the direction of the schoolroom. 
The unmistakable shrill tones of Jo and Charlotte fall upon my 
ear, mingled with a fuller, deeper sound—the sound of a man’s 
voice, of a voice that I know. 

“Cousin Jack, Cousin Jack,” is borne across to me, “swing 
me; it’s my turn now, not Lottie’s.” 

I turn the handle of the morning-room door and find myself in 
the presence of Mrs. Watson. When she has written me out my 
meagre little cheque (of which, by-the-by, I feel remarkably 
proud) she takes both my hands in hers, draws me towards her, and 
imprints a sounding kiss on my forehead. ‘Good-bye, my dear, 
and good-luck go with you. We're all sorry to lose you; and I 
was a little short this morning, but naturally I was vexed at 
being left in the lurch as it were. However, I’m not saying it’s 
your own fault, Miss MacRonan.” 

“Good-bye, Mrs. Watson. I shall often think of you all, and 
of Welby.” 

She goes with me into the hall, whither the children and Cousin 
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Jack have migrated. Mr. Fairfax comes across and shakes hands 
with me, and the children fling themselves on me with expressions 
of farewell. 

“Joey, open the door for your governess,” says his mother. 
The child sets to struggling with the door-fastening. 

“Never mind, Jo, I can do it myself,” I say, in a voice full of 
suppressed indignation ; there isa choking sensation in my throat, 
my eyessmart, my hands tremble. “To stand there like that, and 
never a word of farewell! Cousin Jack, are you no better than 
the rest of the world? You lazy, strong man, to let me struggle 
with this big, heavy door! Oh, I hope you are feeling ashamed!” 

From the open door of the morning-room behind comes the 
very audible sound of Mrs. Watson’s voice: “ Ah, poor thing, it’s 
a difficulty of some sort or other, [ll be bound. Jack, you mark 
my words, there is something fishy in that direction.” 

I shut the door and dash down the tall white steps into the 
dusky garden. Two great tears have forced themselves into my 
eyes, and are stealing slowly down my cheeks. 

Down between the laurels I go, with a tread to which anger 
lends its buoyancy; my head held very high, my eyes very wide 
open. The big iron gates of the garden are closed. I stand 
fumbling vaguely with the heavy latch. Footsteps are coming 
down the gravel behind me—quick, firm footsteps; in another 
moment a voice is in my ear: “Miss MacRonan, allow me to help 
you.” 

We pass out together, in silence, on to the twilit road. 

“Miss MacRonan, what is this I hear about you?” 

“ Ah, and what have you been hearing, Mr. Fairfax ?” 

“That you are going away!” 

“Tt is certainly true. Will your sister be at home to-morrow 
afternoon ? ” 

He does not answer. He stops short in the road and seizes 
both my hands in his. “ Griselda, will you stop here with me?” 

The blood rushes to my head; there is a loud singing in my 
ears, a mist before my eyes; my only answer is a little gasping 
sob. 

“Tt isn’t much I have to offer you, my dear. I am older than 
you, I am a dull fellow; but I will make you happy, I will make 
you happy, Griselda!” 

He draws me towards him, closer, closer ; the brown eyes look 
down into mine: “I will take such care of you, my darling ; my 
brave, little girl . . .” 

Hitherto I have remained as one spell-bound; at these words a 
little, sharp cry breaks from my lips. I struggle to free my hands 
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from his. “Mr. Fairfax, pray, pray, do not!” The tears are 
streaming down my face ; my hands tremble and flutter in his grasp. 

“ Griselda, I can’t let you go!” 

“Oh, it is impossible! You are asking what is impossible! ” 

“ Griselda, I can’t go away from you with that answer. Perhaps 
you don’t love me well enough—I don’t expect that. But you 
shall love me one day ; you shall, indeed!” 

“Mr. Fairfax, you don’t understand. It is not a—personal 
matter with me!” 

“Not a personal matter, Griselda ?” 

“There is a-—family complication !” 

To my great surprise he greets this solemn announcement with 
a short laugh. He lets go my hands, lays his own on my 
shoulders, and looks down at me with shining eyes. 

“What has that to do with you and me, Griselda? We are 
not a family complication, you and I. I want you, Griselda, you, 
yourself. I shall always hold it the greatest honour, as well as 
the greatest happiness of my life, if you will come to me.” 

His hands drop to his side; his voice, which has vibrated as 
with a very passion of tenderness, dies away ; we stand facing one 
another in silence. What can I say? What is there for me to 
say? ‘This generous heart is offering everything—home, shelter, 
a boundless treasure of love—to the little waif, the little lonely 
Irish girl; and she, forsooth, turns away in denial from the 
goodly gift ! 

A sudden pathetic, humorous sense of the ludicrousness of the 
situation comes over me; I begin to laugh hysterically. 

“Griselda!” he cries, hurt, shocked, “is that all you have 
to say to me?” 

In an instant I am sober again. “Mr. Fairfax, how can I ever 
thank you for your noble kindness, for your generosity? But I 
must not, I have no right to take what you offer. It would be 
wrong, wicked !” 

A vision of Goll’s angry, haughty face rises before me; 
another vision of those joyful faces round the fire in Eden 
Street. Is it for me to mar their long-deferred happiness ? 

“ Griselda,” cries Cousin Jack rather hoarsely, “can you expect 
me to accept such an answer? Say: ‘Jack, 1 do not love you; I 
never can love you as long as I live; I do not want your love.’” 

My heart beats wildly. Oh, what is this strange, keen joy 
stealing in upon the misery, the anguish, which fills my heart? 
“ Mr. Fairfax,” I say, trying to control my unsteady voice, “ why 
do you want me to say things which would be cruel and—untrue ? 
I love you, I shall always love you, as the kindest, truest friend a 
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woman has ever had. And what you have said to me makes me 
very proud as well as very sorry.” My voice dies away; I turn 
abruptly and set off walking down the lonely road. In an instant 
he is at my side. 

“ Griselda,” he says in an altered voice, “am I too late? Is 
there some one who has already won this great happiness? Ah, I 
might have guessed ! ” 

“Oh no, no! there is no one, no one at all!” 

“A longing to tell him everything, to repay his generosity 
with the honesty which at least is its due, comes over me. But 
the thought of Goll, of his injunctions, of his labour in our behalf, 
restrains me. Iam torn in two. 

“Mr. Fairfax,” I ery, “be merciful! Don’t ask me again. It 
is more than I can bear!” 

“(Can you give me no better answer, Griselda?” 

“No, no. Oh, I know I must appear foolish, thoughtless. I 
know some explanation is due to you, but I can give you no 
explanation.” 

“Then I have asked for too much, Griselda. You will not 
trust me with your happiness?” 

“T cannot.” 

We walk on in silence. I cannot see the kind, sad face in the 
gloom; but I know—ah, how well !—how it looks. 

“Ts this to be the last time!” he says as we stand together 
before the door of the house in Eden Street. By the light of the 
street lamp I can see his pale face as it bends over me; the hurt 
look in the beautiful eyes stabs my heart like a knife. 

“May I come and see your sister to-morrow afternoon ? ” 

“Come. I will leave you in peace, only let me say this: if, at 
any time, there is anything I can do to serve you, it will be my 
greatest happiness to do it. If you are in trouble, if you need 
help, there is always one person to whom you can apply. 
Griselda, there will be nothing too hard for me to do for you. 
Will you promise to ask me for help? Will you promise, 
Griselda ? ” 

“T promise.” 

Without another word, we part. Like a person in a dream, I 
make my way upstairs to the landing, where Goll confronts me, 
pale and stern, outside the sitting-room door. 

“Griselda,” he says, “with whom were you talking outside 
the street door ?” 

“With Mr. Fairfax” (dreamily). 

“And pray who may ‘ Mr. Fairfax’ be?” (with cold contempt). 

“ He is a friend of mine.” 
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“Then I presume he is a friend of your family ?” 

“He is my friend alone.” 

“You can have no friends who are not also those of your 
family.” 

I open the sitting-room door and walkin. Goll follows me, 
his eyes blazing with anger. 

“You have no right to walk about the public streets with a 
man who can be nothing more than a casual acquaintance, and 
your own inferior,” he says stormily. 

““My inferior!” I laugh a little. ‘Goll, [decline to argue this 
matter with you; you think perhaps you know a great deal about 
life, about the world; I say, you know nothing at all about human 
beings. And you to laugh at these provincials—Oh, Goll, that is 
almost amusing ! ” 

“ Griselda,” cries my poor mother, “surely you are forgetting 
yourself. Your brother has given you no cause to speak so to 
him.” 

“ Mother,” I answer, turning towards her, “why don’t you 
speak ; why don’t you tell Goll the truth? Mr. Fairfax is my 
friend. Oh, Iam proud of my friend! He has helped me through 
these dark days with his kindness; it has been no secret, mother. 
Before we knew what was to happen, when things were beginning 
to look desperate, you were glad enough, all of you, yes, glad, 
that I had found these kind people——” 

“Griselda!” cries my brother, stepping forward and laying his 
strong hand across my wrists, “do you know what you are 
saying? Do you know what insults you are offering your 
mother ?” 

Our angry eyes flash to one another's. 

“Goll,” I cry, “it is your fault, yours. Let me go, let me 
go! You are hard, ungrateful !—and I had made this sacrifice for 
you——” 

I do not know what I am saying; wresting my hands from his 
grasp, I fly from the room, up the stairs, to the shelter of my little 
bare garret. 

“Oh, Goll,” I sob, as I lie face downwards on the bed; “ after 
what I have done for you, after what I have given up for your sake ! 
Oh, Jack, my kind, noble, generous friend, I have hurt you, I 
have done you wrong. But you are not the only person who is. 
hurt, who is wronged! Jack, my darling, I love you! I love you! 
I love you!” 
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“Very rich he is in virtues, very noble—noble certes, 
And I shall not blush in knowing that men call him lowly born.” 
—E. B. Brownine. 


Ir is all over the place. How the secret has oozed out, nobody 
knows ; whether through our own imprudence, or our landlady’s 
eavesdropping propensities, is uncertain. The pork-butcher next 
door touches his hat to Patrick and calls him “‘ My Lord,” to his 
immense delight; whenever one of us appears at the window, the 
little dressmaker opposite rushes to her wire-blind and stares over 
it at the illustrious apparition. (Fortunately it is Sunday, and it 
is to be hoped that this “ hindering of needle and thread” will not 
have any very serious consequences.) Mrs. Price curtseys deeply 
whenever she meets us on the stairs; Jane, the maid-of-all-work, 
eyes us open-mouthed, as she brings in the matutinal bacon. Pat, 
returning from an early stroll, reports the unmistakable signs 
of interest which have everywhere followed his usually obscure 
progress ; he had never believed himself to be one of the people 
destined to wake and find themselves famous; henceforward he 
will put faith in Beaconsfield and the “ unexpected.” 

“Tt really is no joking matter,’ frowns Goll, who is deeply 
vexed. “This staying in Welby has been an unfortunate business 
from beginning toend. But I did not see, at the time, what 
other arrangement to make. All our choice lay in a choice of 
evils.” 

As for me, I say nothing at all—I am in disgrace, and sit at 
Goll’s elbow with my eyes on my plate. Breakfast passes off 
rather gloomily. Reaction has set in after our previous course of 
high spirits, and we are beginning to realise that even £30,000 a 
year has its troubles. After breakfast I am taken solemnly aside 
and forgiven. I apologise to my mother, and Goll kisses me on 
my forehead, in a baptismal sort of way. Katherine and my 
mother decline to face the curious gaze of the Welby public, and 
Patrick announces his intention of taking what he calls a Sabbath 
holiday. So Goll and I set off together for church; I, trotting 
along meekly enough at his side, with a lurking, ludicrous 
feminine sense that all the wrong has not lain in one direction in 
spite of that magnificent “forgiveness.” 

All eyes are directed towards us, not only on our entrance, but 
also (alas for Welby piety!) throughout the service. Even my 
own insignificance fails to pass unnoticed, and Goll creates a posi- 
tive furore among the feminine part of the congregation. I 
cannot help observing these things, for while my brother goes 
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through the business of devotion with the solemnity and thorough- 
ness which characterise his every action, I find it impossible to 
concentrate my attention on my Prayer-Book, and my heavy eyes 
stray aimlessly about the church from beginning to end of the 
service. 

There is the usual smart, perfumed crowd at the door as we 
make our way from the church. I follow meekly in Goll’s stately 
footsteps, rather abashed by the extremely frank and unreserved 
staring to which we are subjected, and which my brother treats 
with the genuine indifference of ignorance. Margaret Watson 
gives me a nod, half-resentful, half admiring; young Boulter, who 
is with her, grows red to the eyes, and raises his hat in a sheepish, 
grudging fashion, very different from his normal jauntiness. 

Jo and Charlotte are to be heard from afar, loudly discussing 
what seems to be the all-important topic in Welby, though their 
small persons are not visible in the throng. 

“Her brother's a duke, and her mother’s a duchess!” proclaims 
Lottie. 

“ And she’s a princess!” cries Jo. 

“What nonsense! She’s only a countess.” 

“She’s a very grand person anyhow. Almost as grand as the 
Queen.” 

I pass on beyond the sound of their voices. I do not even 
smile. I have no smiles left to-day, not even in the midst of so 
much which is absurd. 

There is one thought buzzing in my brain, a little thought, but 
it leaves no room for any other; it has buzzed, buzzed all the 
morning “like brain-flies ”—it never ceases for a moment. 

“Does he know? What will he think ?” 

We are passing the Congregational Chapel, which stands at the 
top of the High Street, and the people are streaming out through 
the narrow entrance. 

I can see Miss Fairfax’s ugly bonnet and respectable black 
silk as they make their way through the crowd, and behind them 
comes a tall person in a tall hat—Cousin Jack, in all the ill-cut 
glory of his Sunday clothes. 

Does he know? Something in the pale face tells me—Yes. 

What does he think? Ah, if I only knew! 

“ Hadn’t we better cross the road to make room for these good 
chapel-going folk,” says unconscious Goll with condescension. 

“Qh, never mind,” I answer hurriedly; too nervous to know 
what Iam saying. Miss Fairfax has been detained on the door- 
step by a friend ; the two old ladies stand chatting amicably in 
the sunshine; Jack waits patiently by her side, looking in front 

of him gloomily enough. Across the heads of the little crowd 
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our eyes have to meet. Only for an instant; the next I have 
turned away my face and am hurrying on with my brother. 

I have cut Mr. Fairfax dead. 

“Goll, Goll,” I ery ; “do you know what I have done?” 

“What on earth is the matter with you, Griselda? Are you 
going into hysterics ?” 

“ Goll—you saw that tall man, with the beard, and—the eyes!” 

“He stared at us with more than the usual impudence—if that 
is the fellow you mean.” 

“Tt was Mr. Fairfax!” 

“ Indeed, Griselda.” 

“ And—and I cut him dead !” 

Goll gives vent to a few feeble generalities on the subject of 
my sex. “ You may not be aware,” he says with irony, “that, to a 
lady, there are medium courses open between cutting a man dead 
and walking about the streets with him at night.” 

“Goll, it was all your fault!” 

“Are you crying in the streets? Griselda,” he goes on, 
suddenly changing his tone, “do you know what inference, what 
shocking inference, it is almost impossible not to draw from your 
conduct of to-day and of last night ?” 

“JT don’t know! I don’t care! Let me go, Goll; don’t hold my 
arm like that! What! You won’t let me go?” 

“T certainly should be sorry to detain you by force,” he says, 
dropping my arm coldly. “Griselda, I am deeply shocked!” 

But I do not heed him; I scarcely hear his voice; I am con- 
scious of nothing but a pale face, and questioning brown eyes, an 
avenging phantom floating before my tear-dimmed vision. 

Without a word I turn from my brother, and strike off in an 
opposite direction. He follows me, white and angry. 

“Where are you going, Griselda ?” 

“Let me go, Goll; I am only going across the meadows. Let 
me be alone a little or I shall say things I shall be sorry for. I 
will be back by two o’clock.” 

Slowly, reluctantly, he turns away. I tear down the little 
narrow street with aimless haste, the little street which leads 
to the flat fields and dull-hued hedgerows which surround the 
town. 

I sit down on a solitary stile, heedless of the cold wind, which 
blows my hair about and makes my nose red. The sense of dis- 
comfort consoles me; I feel it is no more than I deserve. Foot- 
steps come up the path behind me—slow, sauntering footsteps ; a 
few paces from the stile they come to a sudden stop. 

I turn my head, and see—Mr. Fairfax. He is standing quite 
still. Our eyes, which are about on a level, meet in a long look. 
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“Mr. Fairfax,” I say, impotently. 

He raises his hat and smiles faintly. 

“Do you want to pass?” I say, with my head still turned 
towards him over my shoulder. 

He swings himself over the stile, disregarding the aid of the 
step, and stands facing me. 

“Miss MacRonan, I believe I have to congratulate you!” 

“Tt would be more appropriate for you to box my ears!” I 
think ; but I say: “ What do you think of me, Mr. Fairfax? Do 
you know I cut you in the street just now?” 

“Oh!” he says, with a little smile, “did you?” 

I feel horribly, cruelly, and, I may add, deservedly snubbed ; 
the blood rushes to my face. 

“‘T didn’t think very badly of you, Griselda. I—lI understood 
that you might feel—afraid of me after what I said to you 
yesterday.” 

“ We are like people talking in a different language,” I think ; 
“how could he ever understand my mean and base jargon!” A 
rush of love and yearning and regret comes over me. “ Cousin 
Jack,” I say (the sweet, childish name coming unbidden to my 
lips) —“ Cousin Jack, will you marry me ?” 

He comes nearer and looks into my face. <A strange mixture of 
wistful tenderness and humour lies in his eyes. “ Oh no, Griselda,” 
he says, and shakes his head, and smiles a little. 

I get down from my stile and turn away from him. 

“You—you are very cruel to me,” I say in a choked voice ; 
“do you like tomake me ashamed? I know—I know that I am 
not worthy, that I never shall be; but yesterday——” 

He takes my hands in his and makes me turn towards him; 
his eyes glow with a strange, wonderful light ; his low voice vibrates 
with some deep and strange emotion. 

“Griselda,” he says, “my dear little girl, be reasonable. 
Yesterday and to-day are different, you know very well. What I 
offered you, I offered, God knows, with a whole heart. But I did 
not know—what I know now. My dearest, there lies a happy, 
beautiful life before you; I am glad that it should be so. And 
it has made me happier to have known you; you must look back 
without any sorrow or remorse on a friend who has loved you 
very dearly, and who does not want to be remembered in con- 
nection with unpleasant things.” 

“ Mr. Fairfax, as you say, yesterday and to-day are different. 
Before you spoke to me I hardly knew what was in my heart ; 
and when you spoke I was frightened and glad all at once. And 
then I thought of Goll, of my brother, of what he would say; for 
I love him very much, and he means to do the best for us all.” 
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My voice breaks down; Jack’s deep tones come across my 
quavering treble: “ And you were right; you have duties, ties to 
think of.” 

“ Mr. Fairfax, I have thought and thought since then. I have 
grown very wise since last night.” 

“ Griselda !” 

“Mr. Fairfax, are you sure that you meant what you said 
yesterday ?” 

“Qh, hush, Griselda!” 

I go nearer to him and look up in his face. 

“There is only one thing clear,” I say ; “this can have nothing 
to do with Goll. Cousin Jack, I love you.” 

The brown eyes meet mine; oh, who shall tell what un- 
speakable things are spoken in that long gaze ? 

“No,” he says at length, very slowly, “it has nothing to do 
with Goll.” 

Then he takes me in his arms, and holds me close against his 
breast. 

Postscript. 

It was a long time before poor Goll could reconcile himself to 
what had happened. Those were sad days enough—the days before 
my marriage. I think my mother ceased to regret my choice as 
she grew to know my dear Jack, but Katherine never got over the 
shock of (oh, irony !) my mésalliance. 

After the first six months we left Welby for the sweet home in 
Berkshire, where we have since lived. Miss Fairfax lived with us 
till her death last autumn. Margaret Watson married young 
Boulter, and they have gone to live in the old house in the High 
Street, much I believe to the former’s disgust. 

Katherine is a great lady now, and we pay one another short, 
uncomfortable duty visits at stated intervals. Pat runs down 
often to Berkshire and entertains us with accounts of his social 
triumphs and varied experiences. He is very fond of his small 
nephew, a young person who promises to be the image of his 
Uncle Goll, save for his great brown eyes. Uncle Goll himself 
pays us occasional visits. He leads an active political life, and his 
wife is the cleverest and most beautiful woman in London. He 
and Jack are quite fond of one another. 

As for me, I wonder if a happier woman ever lived. I often 
marvel at the injustice of Fate which has favoured me so unduly. 

It is Jack’s birthday to-day; he is forty years old, and there 
are several grey hairs in his beard. I was twenty-five last winter. 
We are quite a middle-aged couple. 


Amy Levy. 
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Disracli’s Womankind. 


[It may interest readers of “A Lapsed Copyright,” to be informed that 
Messrs. Routledge consider, that there has been a greater demand for 
‘ Vivian Grey’ than any other of Disraeli’s earlier novels, since the issue 
of their cheap reprint. This brings out, with even more curious emphasis, 
Disraeli’s own estimate of the book, to which I referred. 

Women have not as yet acquired the instinct of book buying, sufficiently 
to influence the market, or ‘ Venetia’ would probably command the most 
extensive sale. | 


In dealing with Disraeli’s novels, in the July number of this 
magazine, I purposely reserved one part of my subject. What 
that was, is indicated by the title of this paper. 

Writing to his sister in the year 1833, when he was in the 
thick of his literary life, Disraeli says : . 


“ As for ‘love,’ all my friends who married for love and beauty either 
beat their wives, or live apart from them. This is literally the ‘case. 
I may commit many follies in life, but I never intend to marry for ‘love,’ 
which I am sure is a guarantee of infelicity. . . .” 


This was penned the same year that ‘ Alroy’ was published, 
and ‘ Henrietta Temple’* written. 

These words may be taken too seriously ; they were probably 
an introduction to the announcement that Disraeli intended to 
marry Mrs. Wyndham Lewis. That they were not his real 
synopsis of matrimony, is clear from his books. 

Nevertheless, the facts of his own union influenced Lord 
Beaconsfield’s writings in a curious way. Deprived of the 
ordinary experience which forms the literary stock-in-trade of 
the novelist, Disraeli was thrown back upon imagination. 

The line between fact and imagination, perception and appre- 
ciation, may sometimes be fine, but is always apparent. 

Under the circumstances it is no longer curious, that Disraeli 
should never have drawn a woman. 

It is the most intricate thing in nature; to know it you jmust 
have the open sesame of its arcana. 


* It was not published until a year later. 
VOL, LXXXIV. H 
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An abstract idea, an enthusiasm, an influence, an aggregation 
of love and beauty. These are what pass in Disraeli’s novels 
for his womankind. They are merely symbols, algebraic ab- 
stractions. Place them in the alembic, and they dissolve into 
their elements. 

It is a tribute to Disraeli’s rare powers as a novelist, that he 
should have attained to so high a rank in fiction, and yet never 
have created a woman. Ten stories, at least, of serious intent, 
and three of them bearing a woman’s name upon the title-page ; 
yet flesh and blood wanting in every one. 

Becky Sharp! 

Look back upon her after a decade or two, the photograph 
may be a little faded, but the impression is clear still, the out- 
lines distinct. We may never have been privileged to meet an 
amalgam of servility and sarcasm, with a negation of sensibility ; 
but no one ever doubted that Becky was a woman. 

Dinah Morris! 

A still more unconventional type; but yet a woman. 

No such recollection stands out in alto-relievo from any of 
Disraeli’s books. Nominis umbra; nothing more. 

Sybil and Lady Annabel Herbert represent respectively the 
most elaborate efforts of the novelist to accomplish an ideal, 
which in his later works he was content to abandon. The failure 
is the more conspicuous from the strenuousness of the effort. 

In Lady Bellair, Disraeli came perilously near success. She 
is the one redeeming feature as regards character-drawing of 
‘Henrietta Temple,’ which may be described as a book written by 
youth for youth. She was intended to be only a foil, and a 
caricature ; but is, in reality, sufficiently feminine. 


«You are a good man,’ she continued, addressing Mr. Temple; ‘ but I 
can’t love you as well as your daughter.’ 

‘I should be too fortunate,’ said Mr. Temple, smiling. 

‘I knew you when you ate pap,’ said Lady Bellair, laughing.” 


Lady Bellair is the olive of the feast. Asa rule Disraeli is too 
sparing of his acids. 
Here is another item from the same conversation :— 


“ «She is very fine, and she uses musk. She puts me in mind of the 
Queen of Sheba. ... all precious stones and frankincense. I quite 
hate her.’ , 

‘I thought she was quite one of your favourites, Lady Bellair,’ said 
Henrietta Temple, rather maliciously. 

‘A Bath favourite, my dear; a Bath favourite. I wear my old bonnets 


at Bath, and use my new friends; but in town I have old friends and 
new dresses.’” 
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The whole account of this reception is admirable, and in the 
author’s best style; but the trick in names, referred to in my 
former paper, is as exasperating as ever :— 

Lady Ionia Colonnade, Lady Womandeville, with Mr. Million de 
Stockville, and Lord Catchimwhocan. 

There is one clever remark in ‘ Henrietta Temple ’ :— 

“© Ferdinand! you reason, I only feel.” 

The man who could say this, only requires application to draw 
a woman. 

The key of Disraeli’s failure in this respect is not far to seek. 
It is to be found in his character. He was an egoist of the first 
water, and the fact is never more apparent than in his books. 
He calls one of them a psychological romance. They are all 
psychological romances. But the psychology is individual and 
self-centred. All his heroes from Vivian Grey to Endymion are 
phases of himself. No one can read his letters to his sister, 
which are contemporary with his most active eruption of fiction, 
without feeling that the world revolves round Benjamin Disraeli, 
and that it is a genial circle with radii to the best of all possible 
centres. 

No one can object to this; for the egoism is both witty and 
genial. It however interferes, in his writings, with any assiduous 
attention to more than one study. That study was himself; 
what he was; what, under certain circumstances, which he was 
pleased to evolve, he might have been. As Disraeli could never 
have been a woman, he is content to photograph in his heroines 
the reflections which any very shrewd observer would make from 
the outside. He took no pains to analyse or dissect. 

Only on one point did Disraeli depart from the data of 
observation. Thackeray never drew a pretty woman. Disraeli 
never an ugly one. He threw in this respect a genial halo of 
romance over life. He saw beauty as it appears in the trans- 
forming light of the stage, not woman as she walks the streets 
and ministers in daily life. 

Paradise itself never contained so many houris as Disraeli’s 
novels. It isa galaxy of beauty; “undulating” forms, Grecian 
profiles, statuesque outlines, girlish grace. Every expression, 
that fancy has ever applied to woman, is here emphasised by an 
oriental imagination. 

As with Horace, the mother only serves to enhance the 
daughter, and the daughter to add lustre to the mother. 


“As for those present all seemed grace and gentleness, from the 
radiant daughters of the house to the noiseless attendants that antici- 
pated all his wants. ... When they asked their pretty questions and 
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made their sparkling remarks, roses seemed to drop from their lips, and 
sometimes diamonds.” 


“Her figure was slight and undulating, and she was always exquisitely 
dressed. A brilliant complexion set off to advantage her delicate features, 
which, though serene, were not devoid of a certain expression of archness. 
Her white hands were delicate, her light eyes inclined to merriment, and 
her nose quite a gem, though a little turned up.” 


“Nature had so embued the existence of this being with that indefinable 
charm which we call grace, that it was not in your power to behold her 
for a moment without being enchanted. A glance, a movement, a sunny 
smile, a word of thrilling music, and all that was left to you was to 
adore.” 


These are random instances taken from ‘ Lothair, ‘ Endymion,’ 
and ‘ Henrietta Temple,’ respectively. They are not the excep- 
tions, but the rule, which for once is abnormal; for it has no 
exception. 

It speaks volumes for the skill of the cook, that such a heavy 
course of sweets does not deprive the whole banquet of its 
equipoise. 

The reasons for this are two: 

In the first place Disraeli liked pretty women. He thought 
all women ought to be pretty. When he wrote his books he shut 
his eyes, with the playfulness which characterizes children when 
they first indulge their inventive faculty, and imagined that they 
were. 

In the second place to draw an ugly woman you must take 
some trouble about it; and Disraeli was not fond of taking 
trouble. Even in the House of Commons, when possible, he 
avoided statistics. 

In spite of these defects, Disraeli presents us, in connection 
with women, with some of his cleverest conversations, and 
pleasantest pictures. 


“¢*T believe that nothing in the newspapers is ever true,’ said Madame 
Phebus. 

‘And that is why they are so popular,’ added Euphrosyne; ‘the taste 
of the age being so decidedly for fiction.’ 

* * * * *” * 

‘ But we do not know on which side you were,’ said Euphrosyne. 

‘That is matter of history,’ said Lothair, ‘and that, you know, is 
always doubtful.’” | 


“Madame Phebus knew a Russian Grand Duchess who had boasted 
to her, that she had been both to Jerusalem and Torquay, and Madame 
Phebus had felt quite ashamed that she had been to neither.” 


It would be interesting to discover whether this story was 
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suggested by, or whether it ante-dated the well-known mot of 
Henry of Exeter: 

“Do you not think, my Lord, Torquay is very like Switzer- 
land ?’ 


‘Yes, except that Switzerland has no sea, and Torquay no 
mountains,’ ” 


“ A free-trader in gossip” is a suggestive phrase. 
Here is a social picture which is admirable in its way :— 


“There were other gatherings before the midnight bell struck at the 
Towers. . . . Lady St. Aldegonde had a reception in her room as well as 
her Lord. There the silent observation of the evening found expression 
in sparkling criticism; and the summer lightning, though it generally 
blazed with harmless brilliancy, occasionally assumed a more arrowy 
character. The gentlemen of the smoking-room have it not all their own 
way quite as much as they think. If, indeed,a new school of Athens 
were to be pictured, the sages and the students might be represented 
in exquisite dressing-gowns, with slippers rarer than the lost one of 
Cinderella, and brandishing beautiful brushes over tresses still more fair. 
Then is the time when characters are never more finely drawn, or difficult 
social questions more accurately solved; knowledge without reasoning 
and truth without logic—the triumph of intuition.” 


It may be questioned, whether any other pen could have so 
delicately hit off the strength and weakness of a woman’s 
judgment, or at the same time taken us into the arcana without 
betraying the secrets. The picture is Turneresque in the 
breadth of its colouring, and equally indistinct when you strive 
to look into detail. Instead of describing the ivory and ormolu, 
the chintz and the candelabra, Disraeli dazzles us with a looking- 
glass, and when we look for a woman we find her hidden behind a 
beautiful mass of flowing hair. There is no conversation, yet an 
epitome of all conversation. We distinctly hear a judgment 
pronounced ; but, when we take it to pieces, only the petals of a 
dismembered rose remain in our hands. 

Yet in an inventory of bric-i-brac, and as a reporter of talk, 
which is only too brilliant to be real, Disraeli is also at his best. 

Here is a specimen from the same book :— 


“The little tables, all different, the soups in delicate cups of Sévres, the 
wines in golden glass of Venice, the ortolans, the Italian confectionery, 
the endless bouquets, were worthy of the soft and invisible music that 
resounded from the pavilion... . 

‘It isa scene of enchantment,’ whispered the chief patron of British 
art to Madame Phebus. 

‘I always think luncheon in the air rather jolly,’ said Madame Phebus. 


‘It is a perfect romance,’ murmured the chief patron of British art to 
Euphrosyne. 
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‘With a due admixture of reality,’ she said, helping him to an enormous 
truffle, which she extracted from its napkin. 
‘You know you must eat it with butter.” 


A woman loves sentiment in a man, when she can persuade 
herself it is real. It only strikes her as ludicrous when combined 
with an inordinate affection for truffles. 

Disraeli believed life to be made up of three influences, 

Politics: Women: Religion. 

He understood the first to a degree probably rarely equalled, 
and never surpassed. Nature revenged herself by keeping him in 
comparative ignorance of the other two. In his books he treats 
of them all, sometimes combined, sometimes separate. In dealing 
with religion he forgot that it was not necessarily synonymous 
with controversy, or expressed by a vestment. He never took 
the trouble to diagnose woman, that concealed thing which is far 
below outward tricks of manner, arts of adorning, and the simmer 
of social life. To hit a foible is the first, and often the last, art of 
the satirist and mimic. A novelist wants to find the spring, of 
which the foible is only the froth which rises to the surface. 


** And now about the office to-night. Tell me about these Tenebre. 
Is there anything in the Tenebre why I ought not to be present ?’ 

‘No reason whatever; not a dogma which you do not believe; not a 
ceremony of which you cannot approve. There are psalms, at the end of 
each of which a light is extinguished. There is the song of Moses, the 
canticle of Zacchary, the Miserere—which is the 50th Psalm you read 
and chant regularly in your church—the Lord’s Prayer in silence; and 
then all is darkness and distress—what the Church was when our Lord 
suffered, what the whole world is now, except His Church.’ 


‘If you will permit me,’ said Lothair, ‘I will accompany you to the 
Tenebre.’ 
* * a * * * 


As Lothair rose Miss Arundel passed him with streaming eyes. 

‘There is nothing in this holy office,’ said Father Coleman to Lothair, 
‘to which every real Christian might not give his assent.’ 

‘Nothing,’ said Lothair, with great decision.’” 


Here we have a skilful blending, suggestively worked out, of 
two of Disraeli’s influences. It is like a child’s tug of war—pull 
fair lady—pull priest ; on the other side, Lothair. 

The issue of the contest, as it stands, would not be doubtful ; 
yet you feel it is not to be. Any one familiar with the author’s 
method would expect to find a more beautiful woman still in the 
background, ready to thoughtfully interpose, and more than restore 
the equilibrium. In this the reader will not be disappointed. 
There is Lady Corisande. 

Disraeli had a great idea of the political and social value of 
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“beautiful hands, that fluttered with irresistible grace,” of 
“ flashing eyes, and a voice of melody.” 

Yet few men, in real life, probably yielded less than himself to 
their seductive charm. 

He influenced them, not they him. 

Perhaps that was why in his books he told them what a power 
they were. Even a woman is sometimes amenable to flattery. 

If a man has to be lured from his faith, a woman’s beauty affords 
the most convincing argument, and the repartee is an even more 
convincing and impossible combination of charm. 

Ifa parvenu is to be won toa political combination, a great 
lady of society is the Dea ex machina. 

If a woman cannot influence a man in any other way, she must 
marry him; but this, of course, is a last resource, and generally 
reserved for the end of the book. 

In novels there is a poetic objection, on the part of the reading 
public, to the hero being actually married more than once. 

Here is a phrase: “The blaze of Appollonia’s coruscating 
conversation.” 

A word by the way. In a former paper I said that Disraeli was 
a novelist’s novelist. I am quite unaware what forces assisted in 
creating ‘John Inglesant’; but I am strongly inclined to think, 
that ‘ Lothair ’ was one of them, consciously or unconsciously. 

At first sight there is little in common between the massive, 
almost mechanical diction, which Mr. Shorthouse employs, and 
the sparkling epigrammatic crispness of Disraeli; but the in- 
fluence is real nevertheless. 

There is the same quest, the same kindred and allied forces. 
Both the statesman and the dream-thinker pronounce the same 
verdict; both point to a question without an answer, an enigma 
laid aside, not solved. Mary Collet is Clare Arundel. 

There are no women in ‘John Inglesant,’ just as there are none 
in ‘ Lothair.’ 

Women have never really cared for Disraeli’s books; they read 
them when it was the fashion, and were the first to abandon the 
occupation when the inexorable rule was relaxed. The reason is 
to be found in what I have stated. 

In real life women prefer men; in books they like tostudy their 
own sex, and a casual, superficial, perfunctory portrait does not 
satisfy them. Satirize the sex, and you will assuredly be read. 
They will forgive the sarcasm, in the enjoyment of its complete 
application to the members of their own circle. 

In this, woman is true to that curious human nature, with 
which she is endowed. 
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The baptismal registry of Disraeli’s heroines would be a 
remarkable and suggestive document. 

Here are‘,a few Christian names :— 

Apollonia, Euphrosyne, Theodora, Myra, Adriana, Venetia, 
Annabel, Sybilla, Berengaria, Zenobia. 

Life cannot be all turtle soup. 

We sigh occasionally for the relief of the commonplace. 

Morice GERARD. 































On a Dlind and Captive Vightingale. 
FROM THE MODERN GREEK OF A. SOUTSOS. 


“Cacep within a dreary prison, with thy sad unceasing wail, 
Half the music of thy singing thou forgettest, nightingale.” 
—“Once unfettered in the forest, in my lay I took delight, 
Gladdening all the world around me, till men robbed my wing 
of flight. 
Now that flight and freedom fail, 
Hapless I lament and wail. 


I beheld, ere I was blinded, pleasant meadows clad in green, 
Hill and vale, and arching o’er me saw the summer skies serene ; 
Near a bow’r of fragrant roses, near a streamlet was my nest, 
Fanned by cool refreshing breezes, blowing from the balmy west. 
Now within my darksome jail, 
Hapless I lament and wail. 





‘ When my savage captors doomed me in captivity to dwell, 
; I foresaw that loss of freedom brought me loss of sight as well.” 
—“Thou wast right, for black and bitter is the fortune of the thrall, 
And o’er Slavery’s dominion, Darkness casts a gloomy pall. 
Weep then, hapless nightingale 
' P , 
In thy dark and dreary jail.” 





—‘If I cease awhile from singing, and in mournful silence brood, 
Then my master, like a tyrant, wrathfully denies me food. 
Thus—what other way is open ?—am I driven to begin 
Songs of bitterness and sorrow, daily nourishment to win. 

And within my sightless jail, 

Hapless I lament and wail.” 





—‘ There was once a singer like thee, famous in the ancient time, 
Helicon’s unequalled song-bird, godlike father of all rhyme, 
Yet mid poverty and blindness, till his race was fully run, 
By his minstrelsy melodious, food and sustenance he won, 

And though beggared, blind and frail, 

Sang as sings the nightingale.” 
Cuartes L. GRAvEs. 
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Matthew Arnold's Poetry. 


Witt Matthew Arnold be remembered by his poems or by his 
prose? This is the question which lately we have been asking 
ourselves, and to which either answer has been given with equal 
confidence. To Englishmen generally, to that elusive personality so 
conveniently named “the general reader,” he is probably known 
as a great critic and prose-writer; and if as a poet at all, only 
in a secondary degree. Nor have there been wanting critics to 
maintain that his poetry is, and always will be, of secondary interest 
and secondary worth. Mr. Robert Buchanan, for instance, has 
ventured to assert that Mr. Arnold was “ certainly not born on 
Parnassus.” 

Is this estimate true? Many people, and some of our best critics 
among them, answer: Decidedly not. And probably time will show 
that they are right. 

In the first place, prose—and especially such prose as Matthew 
Arnold’s—is from its nature more subject than verse to the 
vicissitudes of time and of taste. Essays on social, theological, and 
even purely literary subjects, are apt to be too closely in touch 
with the thought of their own age to serve the need of another. 
Excellence of style may preserve them for a time, and this Matthew 
Arnold’s prose possessed; but it was a feature which distinguished 
his verse in no lessadegree. Poetry, on the contrary, is never out of 
date; and it will be surprising if the world becomes soon weary of 
such poetry as “Thyrsis” and “ Balder Dead.” For these works 
and nearly every line that came from their author’s hand possess 
qualities more enduring than those of perhaps any other con- 
temporary writer; qualities of a first-rate, an “eternal” kind; truth, 
directness, clearness; a courageous simplicity that always retains 
distinction, deep feeling as well as strong self-control. 

No doubt, Matthew Arnold’s fame as a critic did some injury to 
his fame as a poet. People who cannot rid themselves of the idea 
that critic and poet were made to devour one another, cannot recon- 
cile themselves to the sight of both existing in one person and 
writing under one name. And so it was not surprising to hear the 
Philistine journals assert with bland authority that when this great 
critic wrote in verse, he wrote “ because he would,” and not “ because 
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he must.” There is, one may confess, a certain want of spontaneity 
about some of his pieces: but it would probably be nearer truth to 
say that this was owing to restraint of uncontrolled imagination than 
to dryness in the poetic springs. Or perhaps we may suppose that his 
fine critical sense, his knowledge of what poetry ought to be, gave his 
own verse an air of consciousness that sometimes looks like a want of 
freshness. The famous definition of poetry as “a criticism of life ” 
has not yet found acceptance with the multitude; but though the 
form in which it is expressed, and especially the presence of the word 
criticism, is irritating to the worshippers of inspiration pure and 
simple, there is more truth in it than appears at the first glance. If 
it means that poetry is continually referring the actual life to the 
ideal and illuminating the one by the other, mortal moods by eternal 
truths, then surely it is as good a definition of the mission of poetry 
as could be given. But we cannot understand the phrase without 
having a higher conception of criticism than that usually held by 
readers of poetry. 

And is it not this that Shakespeare means by “the poet’s eye 

. . wandering from earth to heaven” ? and Shelley’s lines, too, may 
be remembered, ‘‘ We look before and after, we pine for what is not.” 
If this was Matthew Arnold’s conception of the mission of the Muse, 
no one can say that he did not carry it out in his own work. 

But there are other causes which have contributed to a want of 
appreciation of his verse. For one thing, we may mention the influence 
of more popular contemporary poets on the taste of ourday. Tenny- 
son has accustomed us to such elaborate richness and sumptuousness 
that any less ornate writer strikes us as homely after his luxury of 
language; Browning has imbued his readers with his passion for 
originality, too often, in his own case, degenerating into oddness ; 
Swinburne has infected many of us with the delirious mannerisms of 
his fascinating music. What wonder then if the adorers of these 
gorgeous idols found little to delight them in the pale beauty, 
bathed in moonlight air, of Matthew Arnold’s muse of marble? 
What wonder, that when they remarked the marvellous insight into 
nature possessed by the poets of their admiration, when they found 
that to Mr. Browning’s finer sense the lightning “snapped,” and to 
Lord Tennyson’s poet’s ear the thunder “ stammered,” while every 
page of Mr. Swinburne’s works bears witness to that deep insight 
which finds (for instance) so subtle and strange a likeness between 
“foam” and “flowers,” and preaches such great truths with a 
persistency and confidence almost pathetic—what wonder if they 
found little worthy of notice in a poet for whom the thunder only 
“rolled,” and the sea was merely “blue,” the grass “ green,” and the 
moon “bright” ; to whom voices were nothing more than “sweet,” 
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and faces “lovely,” and nature—natural? We might pursue our 
comparison of these poets to greater length; we might observe, 
for example, how Greek is Matthew Arnold’s sense of form; how he 
never, as Tennyson does too often, allows his style to cumber and 
overload what he wants to say; how his poetry never means too 
much, like some of Browning, nor too little, like most of Swinburne. 
But it would be needless, and might seem ungrateful. Yet one may 
be forgiven, perhaps, a little partiality ; for who does not know how 
hard it is, when speaking of a poet one especially admires, to prevent 
his excellences suggesting his rivals’ faults, and for the moment, it 
may be, blinding us to their merits ? 

Matthew Arnold’s literary offences were very few; we are never 
struck, in reading him, by incongruity or disproportion; he was too 
perfect a writer to be odd. And as a result of this one may notice 
that it is well-nigh impossible to imitate him when at his best: 
and there is no surer test of a first-rate style. An imitation of his 
blank verse, for instance, to be recognisable, would have to be very 
good verse indeed, no less good than the model: a parody would be 
pointless. Yet of how many other poets’ blank verse could this be 
said? There have been parodies, successful enough, of the verse of 
the ‘Idylls of the King’; and it is the critics’ continual complaint 
that scarcely one of our younger writers can get through a page of 
blank verse without sliding into the Laureate’s infectious rhythm. 
Thus Tennyson (if one may be pardoned for saying it), with all his 
marvellous art, misses the final consummation that would put him 
beyond the reach of imitators; he cannot always conceal his art ; he 
seldom has true “ natural magic.” This last quality, which Matthew 
Arnold claimed for Keats, may be claimed in a lesser degree for him- 
self; at any rate, though some portion of the magic may at times be 
absent, nature is always there. In these things, doubtless, Keats is 
the greatest master; his phrases have the inexplicable charm of a 
flower ; and, as with flowers, to dissect them is to destroy them. But 
take this line from “ Locksley Hall” : 







































“In the spring a livelier iris changes on the burnished dove.” 


What do we admire in a line like that? Is it the picture itself, 
or the skill which drew the picture? Is it not the skill? Certainly 
there ‘s magic here, too: but it is the magic of manufacture, not of 
nature; it has no charm. And now read Keats's description of a 
streamlet ; take the one line: 


“How silent comes the water round that bend.” 


Nothing could be more simple; yet how perfectly it brings before 
one the effect intended! Nature’s own touch is caught so well that 
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the stream seems running in the verse. And it is a quality of the 
same kind that we feel in these lines of Matthew Arnold, describing 
a wood in spring: 

“The light sea of leaf and bough 
That glistering plays all round them, lone and mild, 
As if to itself the quiet forest smiled.” 


None but the commonest words are used, but so real is the effect 
that we feel as if we were looking at the scene itself. But it is not 
every one that can dare to be so simple. 

This truth and directness is no less apparent, too, in Matthew 
Arnold when he gives expression to human feeling. He is not often 
passionate, as we usually understand the word; but when he is, his 
feeling is of a deep and pure kind: such feeling as Wordsworth 
expressed in that masterpiece of eight lines : 


“ A slumber did my spirit seal; 
T had no human fears: 
She seemed a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 


No motion has she now, no force; 
She neither hears nor sees; 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks, and stones, and trees!” 


Tn a scarcely less high strain are the passionate accents of those 
stanzas “To Marguerite,” ending with the mournful cry: 


“Who renders vain their deep desire ? 
A God, a God their severance ruled! 
And bade betwixt their shores to be 
The unplumbed, salt, estranging sea! ” 


These stanzas alone would suffice to prove that their author 
possessed a noble lyrical power, which is still more finely shown in 
the sweet cadences of “The Forsaken Merman.” This latter poem 
is certainly the most purely lyrical of all its author’s works; and is 
also one of the loveliest. 

But most readers probably find that he is at his best in his own 
peculiar vein of thought, in pieces like “The Grande Chartreuse,” or 
“Thyrsis,” or “A Summer Night.” And he is at his highest and 
strongest in the famous description of the Pagan world, in 
“Qbermann Once More”: stanzas containing two or three pages 
that Byron could hardly have surpassed for force, and none but our 
very greatest poets have rivalled for felicity. Nowhere, except 
perhaps in “ Mycerinus,” does Matthew Arnold show such vigour 
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and mastery of language. Such things as these will bear comparison 
with the finest poetry ever written. 

Yet, after all, it is for his more tender and most human strains 
that we love him the best: or where he catches nature’s secrets, and 
brings them near our eyes, and nearer to our hearts. No one that 
ever lived, not Sophocles or Wordsworth, had an imagination more 
exquisite and pure. And thus, while he always saw things as they 
were, and never with a morbid eye, he gave to all such charm and 
freshness, that whatever he described, however homely, acquired 
the indescribable bloom which the works of nature always possess, the 
works of man so seldom. And so too the barest or most prosaic 
words seem in his hands to have gained grace and distinction. 
There is no surer sign of a true poet. 

It is hard to select for quotation from a writer like Matthew 
Arnold, since there is so much that invites it: but we may be forgiven 
perhaps a few short illustrations of these qualities we have noted. 
Take this beautiful picture from Callicles’ song in “ Empedocles On 
Etna” : 

“But the Maenads, who were there, 
Left their friend, and with robes flowing 
In the wind, and loose dark hair 
O’er their polished bosoms blowing, 
Each her ribboned tambourine 
Flinging on the mountain-sod, 
With a lovely, frightened mien 
Came about the youthful god.” 


Or this, from “‘ Consolation,”—worthy to be placed beside the “Acme 
and Septimius ” of Catullus : 


“Two young, fair lovers, 
Where the warm June-wind, 
Fresh from the summer fields, 
Plays fondly round them, 
Stand, tranced in joy. 


With sweet, joined voices, 
And with eyes brimming, 
‘Ah,’ they cry, ‘ Destiny! 
Prolong the present ; 
Time, stand still here!’” 


One is tempted to add, too, this exquisite portrait from 
“ Switzerland ” ; . 


“But on the stairs what voice is this I hear, 
Buoyant as morning, and as morning clear ? 
Say, has some wet, bird-haunted English lawn 

Lent it the music of its trees at dawn ? 
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Or was it from some sun-flecked mountain-brook 
That the sweet voice its upland clearness took ? 
Ah! it comes nearer— 
Sweet notes, this way! 


* * * » 


But who is this, by the half-opened door, 

Whose figure casts a shadow on the floor ? 

The sweet blue eyes—the soft, ash-coloured hair— 

The cheeks that still their gentle paleness wear— 

The lovely lips, with their arch smile that tells 

The unconquereder joy in which her spirit dwells ? 
Ah! they bend nearer— 


> 


Sweet lips, this way! 


Note here how apparently obvious, how simple, are the epithets 
used. And yet, somehow or other, they seemed to have gained a 
new significance of beauty. The voice is called “clear” and “ sweet,” 
the lawn “ wet,” the eyes “ blue,” the lips “ lovely ” ;—all epithets that 
might be called common-place ; yet who does not gain from these a 
picture of fresher, sweeter, and more living colour than could be given 
by the premeditated art of the most skilful “ word-painter”? As 
triumphs, perhaps even greater, in this kind of description, one may 
mention the glowing visions of “ The Strayed Reveller,” or—loveliest 
of all—the incomparable close of “The Church of Brou.” 

There is one point more that we would touch on; and that is the 
thirst for peace which gives the prevailing tone to so many of these 
poems ; the longing for refuge from the world, “ the eternal trifler,” in 
nature’s imperishable sweetness and gravity. And so no one has 
been so happy in transferring to his pages the “ balmy darkness ” of 
summer evenings, the dewy air and the moonlight. 


“And strange and vain the earthly turmoil grows, 
And near and real the charm of thy repose, 
And night as welcome as a friend would fall.” 


What pathos and significance have these lines gained, in which he 
mourned the loss, even while he felt the presence, of his dead poet- 
friend, now that he himself too has been laid in earth ! 

Characteristic as this feeling is of the poet’s most habitual mood, it 
is this which will make the name of Matthew Arnold remembered as 
the truest representative in poetry of the spirit of our age, its 
languors, its doubts, its struggles, and its aspirations. 
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Cuarter XXXII. 
MR. FISHER IS JEALOUS. 


To trust in Providence may be a wise and right course to pursue, 
subject, of course, to certain limitations which those who profess 
to adopt that course habitually are careful to point out, and 
which indeed appear to reduce the risk involved to a minimum ; 
but trust in the chapter of accidents is what no one with a due 
sense of the dignity and responsibility of human nature can 
recommend; and it is not surprising that, after spending some 
little time under her aunt’s roof, Gertrude could see her way out 
of the cul-de-sac into which she had advanced no whit more 
clearly than on the day of her arrival. From that benevolent, 
but somewhat unsympathetic, lady she obtained neither comfort 
nor encouragement. 

“Stuff and nonsense!” Mrs. Worsley exclaimed, when her 
niece timidly put forward that half-formed project of entering 
a nursing ‘sisterhood of which mention has already been made. 
“A pretty sort of a nurse you would be! Do you know the 
difference between a simple and a compound fracture? Could 
you look on at the most ordinary operation without turning sick ? 
If I were to stick my scissors into a vein in my arm at this 
moment would you have the most distant idea of how to help 
me? Not you! You would only ring the bell and scream.” 

Gertrude observed that surgical knowledge, like other kinds of 
knowledge, may be acquired. 

“Yes, my dear; and when you have acquired it you may begin 
to talk about adopting nursing as an occupation. The fact of the 
matter is, that you young ladies of the present day are like the 
dog who didn’t mind having a tin kettle tied to his tail so long 
as he could make some noise in the world. You can’t be content 
to stay at home and do your duty; you must needs make your- 
selves ridiculous by going upon the stage, or dress yourselves up 
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in what I suppose you consider a picturesque costume and try to 
attract attention as Sister This or Sister That. I’ve no patience 
with you!” 

Gertrude, truthfully enough, disclaimed all desire to attract 
attention, but said she would like to be of some use, if she 
could. 

“Well, my dear, you can be of use in a great many ways. 
You can subscribe——” 

“ But I have done that already,” interrupted Gertrude. 

“Then you can increase your subscriptions. Or, if that is too 
commonplace for you, I can find you abundance of work which 
requires no special knowledge or aptitude.” 

It thus became necessary for Gertrude to explain that her 
anxiety to do good to others was mingled with an anxiety not 
less sincere to prevent others from becoming an intolerable 
nuisance to her, and to confess that she had felt obliged to 
decline the offer of Mr. Algernon Pycroft’s hand and heart. 

Mrs. Worsley replied that she had supposed there must be 
something of that kind. “Though I really don’t understand 
why having refused an offer of marriage should be a reason for 
entering a sisterhood. Anyhow, no sisterhood would take you as 
you are. You see, whatever may be the object of sickness and 
suffering, one can hardly imagine that they are permitted to 
exist in order to enable idle young women to play at being saints 
for a time ; and the result of your rubbing in a patient’s draught 
and making him swallow his lotion might be to land you in the 
dock for manslaughter.” 

However, Mrs. Worsley was not always so unmerciful, either 
in speech or in conduct. Having received her niece into her 
house, and being in some sort the girl’s temporary protectress, 
she was willing enough to defend her against persecution. 

“ You shan’t be plagued into marrying the man if you are sure 
you don’t want to marry him,” she promised. “Some people 
can’t help yielding when they are plagued; your poor father was 
one of them, and you, I dare say, are another. Personally, I 
have never been afflicted with any moral debility of the sort: so, 
if you want some one to rap out a good round “ No” for you when 
the occasion arises, you will find me much at your service.” 

Therefore, in compliance with Gertrude’s request, Mrs. 
Worsley remained in the drawing-room, grim, silent, and 
inexorable, when Stella Mowbray called, and even gave orders 
to her servants that if that young lady should come again she 
was not to be admitted. 

“ As for your brother Thomas,” Mrs. Worsley said, striking the 
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table emphatically with her bony fingers, ‘‘I need scarcely tell 
you that across my threshold he does not step.” 

“But Tom doesn’t wish me to marry Mr. Pycroft,” Gertrude 
observed. 

“T don’t care what he wishes or what he doesn’t wish ; I won’t 
have him here!” cried Mrs. Worsley, with the light of battle in 
her eyes. 

But Gertrude did not respond to the challenge. She was well 
aware that her aunt’s enmity against Tom was implacable, and 
perhaps she did not now think it quite as causeless as she had 
once done. In any case, she no longer desired that he should visit 
her frequently. Once, after he had written to make an appoint- 
ment with her, she met him in the square, and they spent half an 
hour together, which was agreeable to neither of them. He was 
embarrassed, a little ashamed perhaps, evidently anxious to get 
away; and she could express nothing of what was in her mind, 
except a hope that the date of Mr. Fisher’s return to England 
had not yet been fixed. Tom had not heard from Fisher, and knew 
nothing of that gentleman’s plans; agreed with Aunt Charlotte 
that entering a nursing sisterhood was a step which required 
some preparation and forethought; doubted whether his sister 
had any vocation for that kind of life, and was inclined to think 
—though of course he might be mistaken—that hers was a 
domestic nature. Towards the end of the interview he displayed 
some signs of impatience. He did not exactly blame her for not 
having fallen in love with Mr. Fisher, yet he intimated that her 
perversity was unfortunate. “I don’t compel you to make a 
victim of yourself for me,’ he seemed to say; “but it is as clear 
as daylight that one or other of us must be victimised, and it 
would save time and trouble if you would recognise that hard 
fact.” 

After a fashion, she did recognise it. Her reason told her that, 
if Mr. Fisher remained obdurate, she must either yield to him or 
defy him. But reason is not the only guide vouchsafed to de- 
spairing mortals, and faith has always claimed to be free from its 
restrictions. Gertrude had just enough of faith and hope to keep 
her from falling ill and to enable her to take part in her 
aunt’s numerous chaxitable enterprises, some of which were 
sufficiently fantastic. Mrs. Worsley was so good as to furnish 
her with plenty.of occupation; she lived on from day to day, not 
thinking much nor forming any projects, and cried herself to 
sleep evrey night in a patient, uncomplaining way. 

One afternoon she was preparing to leave the house, and was 
receiving a few last instructions from her aunt, when Mr. Fisher 
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was announced. This was no more than she had schooled herself 
to expect, yet her heart stood still and her cheeks turned pale at 
the sound of that dreaded name. 

Fisher, entering the room with his usual heavy, deliberate 
step, announced that he had just returned from the Continent. 
“And I have lost no time, Miss Heywood, in availing myself of 
the permission which you kindly gave me to call upon you. May 
I beg you to present me to your aunt ?” 

Thereupon, advancing towards Mrs. Worsley, who rose from 
behind her writing-table, he said: ‘ How do you do, Mrs. Worsley ? 
Tam pleased to be acquainted with you. Your nephew Thomas 
is an old friend of mine.” 

“ Then, sir,” returned Mrs. Worsley, “ you have an old friend 
whom I can’t congratulate you upon.” 

But Fisher, in nowise abashed, rejoined, with a slight air of 
concern, “ You don’t tell me! Then, ma’am, I will venture to 
boast that I have a young friend in the person of Miss Gertrude 
here, and another in my late host, Mr. Kennedy. He might be 
your brother, perhaps ?” 

“Mr. Fisher was staying at Bletchingham before I left,” 
Gertrude explained, in a hurried parenthesis. 

“Mr. Kennedy,” remarked Mrs. Worsley, “ might be my son. 
But he isn’t. In fact, he is no relation of mine. Please sit 
down,” she added, abruptly. 

After that, she sat down herself and looked over her spectacles 
at the stranger, as if inviting him to state what he wanted. 

What Mr. Fisher wanted for the moment was to propitiate this 
austere-looking old lady, and he achieved his purpose more easily 
and quickly than might have been anticipated. The business of 
Mrs. Worsley’s life was to manage the affairs of benevolent 
societies ; her recreation was to hunt up subscriptions for the 
maintenance of the same. Now, with regard to these latter she 
had the true sportsman’s instinct, which sets little store by what 
may be gained without skill or effort. A guinea extorted by 
argument or persuasion was dearer to her than five handed over 
without demur; and, whether through craft or natural combative- 
ness, Mr. Fisher gratified her with a succession of victories such 
as her soul loved. He could not, until she convinced him of it, 
see the sense of providing the inhabitants of Central Africa with 
a constant supply of mineral waters; before he would consent to 
contribute to the support of three handsomely paid gentlemen 
who were labouring among the Jews in Morocco he had to be 
shown that between them they had effected no less than two 
genuine conversions during the preceding twelvemonth ; and 
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only after a long and heated controversy did he realise that the 
freedom of the Anglo-Saxon race for generations to come depended 
upon the opponents of compulsory vaccination standing shoulder 
to shoulder. By the time that Mrs. Worsley had deprived him of 
every coin in his pocket except half-a-crown, which he begged to 
be allowed to retain in order to pay his cab-fare home, she could 
not help thinking him a singularly intelligent and agreeable man, 
and when he rose to take his leave she actually went the length 
of expressing a hope that he would call again. 

“Why, certainly I will, madam,” he answered, “ with your per- 
mission. I owe you an apology for have remained so long this 
afternoon, and I am afraid I have kept Miss Gertrude in the 
house. If she is thinking of going out on foot, perhaps she will 
accept my escort ?” 

Mrs. Worsley looked doubtful. According to her old-fashioned 
views, a young lady ought not to be seen walking about the 
streets of London with any male companion other than a blood 
relation ; but she remembered to have heard that different customs 
prevail in America,and Mr. Fisher was neither young nor fas- 
cinating in appearance. So, as Gertrude raised no objection, she 
signified her assent, and the two went downstairs together. 

“Tam going to Aunt Charlotte’s Institute for Young Shop- 
women,” Gertrude said, as her companion held the street door 
open for her; “I don’t know whether that is in your way.” 

“‘ My way is your way, Miss Gertrude,” Fisher replied; “and 
if it isn’t a long way I should like to make a circuit. I guess the 
young shopwomen haven't left business yet.” 

“Yes; it is Saturday afternoon, and some of them spend their 
half-holiday at the Institute, where I am supposed to bring good 
influences to bear upon them. I don’t think they like it or want 
to be influenced; but I am teaching them French, which they 
éhink may help them on in the world, so they put up with me.” 

“Do you like it?” Mr. Fisher inquired. 

“No; but it is one way of escaping from Aunt Charlotte and 
myself and my thoughts.” 

“T could provide you with another way of escaping from your 
aunt, Miss Gertrude ; and perhaps, if you took that, you wouldn’t 
want to escape from your thoughts any longer. At least, I hope 
you wouldn’t. Can you not make up your mind to trust me a 
little ?” 

“Trust you!” exclaimed Gertrude, bitterly ; ‘‘ does one trust a 
highway robber? Yet even a robber will let you go free if you 
offer to give him your money.” 

“That is what entitles me to class myself a degree above a 
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robber, Miss Gertrude. Once more let me assure you that if I 
had seen any hope of winning you by fair means, I wouldn’t have 
had recourse to foul. You see, I admit that they are foul means. 
My plea is that I could find no other.” 

“Mr. Fisher,” said Gertrude, suddenly, “ suppose I were to give 
away every penny I possess to-morrow—as of course I can—would 
you still wish to marry me then?” 

“T should not recommend you,” answered Fisher, with a swift 
lowering of the brows, “todo that. You would impoverish yourself 
and gain nothing ; because in such an event I should certainly 
not spare your brother.” 

“Then it is my money that you wish to secure! Why don’t 
you take it? I have told you that you can have it for the asking.” 

“Such things are more easily said than done, Miss Gertrude ; 
yet, no doubt, if I were what you persist in calling me, I should 
accept a smaller bribe than the whole of your fortune and go. 
But I am not a thief; I am not your enemy; nor am I by nature 
in the least cruel. Only you should not threaten me. Every 
man, I suppose, has evil propensities lying dormant somewhere or 
other about him, and mine wake up when I am threatened.” 

“You do not scruple to threaten others. I should not be afraid 
of you, Mr. Fisher, or of anything that you could do to me, if I 
had only myself to think of. I fancy you know that. When I 
came out with you, I thought to myself that I would appeal to 
your pity and your sense of shame; but I see that you have 
neither. You don’t even seem to understand what a cowardly 
part you are playing, and how grossly you insult me by talking 
as if—as if 4 

“As if I loved you,” said Mr. Fisher, quietly, supplying the 
words which her tongue refused to speak. 

If she had looked at his face, which had turned white, she would 
have seen that he was not so utterly lost to all sense of shame as 
she had imagined ; for indeed no man, however low he may have 
sunk in the scale of morality, likes to be called a coward by a 
woman. 

“It is true, though, that I love you,” he continued; “so true 
that I sometimes think——” 

It was now his turn to hesitate, and hers to finish a sentence 
which the speaker seemed unable or unwilling to finish for him- 
self. With a sudden rush of hope she stood still, wheeled round 
upon him, and cried: “You sometimes think that it could not 
possibly be worth any one’s while to do what you threaten! If 
that is what you think, you are right—it could not be! Money 
is nothing—you shall have all that I can give you; but to drag 
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a miserable woman about the world with you, knowing always 
that it was you who had made her miserable, and that you could 
not get rid of her until you or she died—I don’t believe it would 
be long before you repented of such a bargain!” 

Very likely while Gertrude was uttering this apostrophe with 
flashing eyes, and while Mr. Fisher was listening to it with some- 
thing of a hang-dog mien, both of them had forgotten that they 
were standing on a crowded pavement; and they might have 
continued to disregard surroundings if at that moment a fair- 
bearded young man, who was striding westwards, had not caught 
sight of them, raised his hat to Gertrude, paused undecidedly for 
an instant, and then passed on. 

Gertrude caught her breath, and a sudden flush overspread her 
cheeks. She had heard nothing of Algy Pycroft’s movements; 
she had fancied that he must have betaken himself to one or other 
of those distant hunting-grounds which were a second home to 
him; and although she was glad that he had not stopped and 
spoken to her, she could not repress a sigh which was quite 
audible to Mr. Fisher. 

Fisher, indeed, had seen and understood it all. He had re- 
cognised the taciturn young Englishman whose intimacy with 
Miss Heywood had never alarmed him at Bletchingham; he had 
noticed Gertrude’s change of colour, and had instantly guessed 
her secret; and thus it was that, for the first time in his life, he 
became acquainted with the passion of jealousy. What he had 
been going to say before his whole system was thrown out 
of gear by this experience can only be surmised; what he did 
say was: 

“My hope and conviction is that you will not be miserable with 
me, Miss Gertrude. I am sorry to hear you speak as you spoke 
just now; but I am not easily discouraged, I have no extravagant 
expectations, nor am I in any urgent hurry. During the next 
three weeks or so I shall wait patiently and see you when I can; 
and, if you prefer it, I will undertake to make no allusion to our 
future until the time is up. Only I must warn you that I shall 
not change.” 

Meanwhile, Algy Pycroft marched steadily on towards his des- 
tination, which was Mrs. Worsley’s house in Ladbroke Square. 
On being ushered into the presence of that lady, he introduced 
himself and explained his errand in a concise style which did not 
fail to impress her favourably. Stella Mowbray, he said, had en- 
couraged him to hope that a rejection which he himself had been 
disposed to accept as final ought not to be so regarded. Stella 
thought that Miss Heywood had fallen under some malignant 
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influence. ‘ And, do you know,” added Algy, “I shouldn’t at all 
wonder if she had. Her brother——” 

“ Her brother’s influence,” interjected Mrs. Worsley, “ couldn’t 
very well be anything else but malignant; though I don’t know 
whether he has brought it to bear upon her or not.” 

“ Well, Stella says he hasn’t; but Iam not so sure. I sawher 
just now in the street, walking with that American fellow, Fisher, 
who, I believe, is a sort of confederate of Heywood’s. It gave me 
an uncomfortable feeling, somehow.” 

“ Oh,” said Mrs. Worsley, with a short laugh. “I see! And 
then they would divide the spoil, eh? But we must try to be 
charitable and reasonable. ‘Tom Heywood would commit any 
iniquity under the sun ; charity don’t compel me to shut my eyes 
to his character. But Mr. Fisher seemed to me to be a decent, 
respectable, elderly man, and I don’t suppose Gertrude would 
marry him to please either him or her brother.” 

Algy shook her head. “She is so devoted to that brother of 
hers!” he sighed. ‘And she is so wonderfully sweet and 
unselfish ! ” 

“ Ah, that’s your view ; but then you are in love with her. I, 
who am only her old aunt, think her—saving your presence— 
rather a goose and rather pig-headed. Nobody but a goose could 
be devoted to Tom Heywood, and I have often noticed that sweet- 
tempered people are apt to be obstinate. At present she has 
taken a fancy to become a professional nurse.” 

“A professional nurse!” echoed Algy, aghast. 

“Yes; but you need not alarm yourself. There is not the 
smallest danger of her persevering, or of her being accepted any- 
where as a nurse, if she does. I dare say she will end by marrying 
you, so long as you don’t persecute her. Depend upon it, she 
won’t marry Mr. Fisher.” 

But Algy was unable to share the old lady’s confidence. 
Various scraps of evidence recurred to his mind which pointed 
to the probability of an understanding between Tom and the 
mysterious American ; Gertrude’s excitement and distress at the 
moment when he had passed her in the street had not escaped 
him ; and after he had hazarded certain conjectures, Mrs. Worsley 
rubbed her nose and grew pensive. 

“Well,” she said, at length, “I'll keep my eyes open, and you 
can come and see me again some day, Mr. Pycroft, if you like. 
may be able to be of some use to you; but I make no promise, 
and I shan’t interfere openly, unless I’m obliged. Meanwhile, 
you might as well put these prospectuses in your pocket, and 
glance over them at your leisure. You will find that all the in- 
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stitutions to which they relate are in want of support and worthy 
of it.” 

So, for the second time that day a gentleman left Ladbroke 
Square with an empty purse. For Algy, while consenting to take 
away the papers and peruse them, declared himself persuaded in 
advance that any charity advocated by Mrs. Worsley must have 
claims which it would be wrong to ignore. 


Cuarpter XXXIII, 


MRS. STIMSON. 


Satan, who, according to Dr. Watts, is ever ready to find evil 
work for idle hands, does not, it must be assumed, altogether 
neglect the active and industrious on that account. All roads 
lead to Rome; and if a man’s destination be the gallows, he 
may, no doubt, reach it as surely and speedily by exerting 
himself as by sitting still. Tom Heywood, among whose many 
failings sloth could not be included, would have found life in 
London intolerably tedious had he been unable to employ himself 
otherwise than in visiting his not very numerous friends, and 
waiting patiently until such time as it should please Mr. Fisher 
to return from abroad and start a mineral oil company. 

Every morning, therefore, he walked or drove merrily into the 
City, and every morning the devil, who accompanied him, 
pointed out to him what a perfect fool he must be to leave four 
thousand pounds lying idle and unproductive at his bankers’. 
Such behaviour, the devil urged, was not only foolish, but 
scarcely even honest ; for the sum in question, though nominally 
awaiting investment, had been expressly recommended by its 
possessor for investments of a speculative character; in other 
words, it was Tom’s duty to do the best he could with it, to make 
it pay a high rate of interest, and of course—should that seem 
to be to Major Pycroft’s advantage—to shift portions of it about, 
from one security to another. Now it was certain that Tom had 
been given practical carte blanche with regard to the employment 
of this capital, and if he hesitated to make use of it after the 
fashion hinted at, that was not so much owing to any over- 
strained scruples as to a feeling that it would be absurd and 
impossible to part with all the spoils that he might gain thereby. 
Why, he might, if he were clever and lucky, make a profit of a 
hundred per cent. here and there; and it did seem to him that 
twenty per cent. was the outside of what Major Pycroft could 
reasonably expect. But then, supposing questions should be 
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asked and particulars pressed for? The devil, however, pointed 
out that questions would not be asked. A man who is getting 
twenty per cent. for his money doesn’t come bothering with 
questions. Thus the outcome of a debate which did not last very 
long was that the Major’s four thousand pounds went to swell 
the diminished fund wherewith Mr. Thomas Heywood hoped to 
lay the foundations of his fortune. 

3 It was a diminished fund, and it stood in need of replenishment, 
because Tom had been a little unfortunate during the winter and 
spring; and although the broker whom he employed was a 
personal friend of his and a most good-natured fellow, still 
business is business, and the best of friends must square accounts 
from time to time. Major Pycroft’s four thousand pounds came 
in very handy for this purpose, and the broker, as well as certain 
knowing members of the Stock Exchange whom Tom was in the 
habit of meeting at luncheon daily, took a most sanguine view of 
the prospects of judicious operators at that particular juncture. 
Times had been bad, but they were going to be much better; 
there were signs that the long-expected revival of trade was 
about to set in, and, according to these authorities, the man who 
did not buy largely while stocks were still low would have cause 
to repent of his timorousness before many weeks were over. 
. Tom took the advice offered to him. He dabbled a little 
and made some small amounts; then plunged more heavily, and 
allowed himself the luxury of meddling with certain securities 
which were liable to violent fluctuations. Upon the whole, 
however, he was prudent, and could look forward with confidence 
to the realisation of a snug little sum in due season. 

In the meantime the game was one which he greatly enjoyed, 
while the society of his Stock Exchange friends suited him very 
well indeed. ‘These were gay, open-handed, and expensively 
attired young gentlemen, drinking champagne with their 
luncheon, smoking shilling cigars after it, given to sporting 
conversation, and not averse to practical jokes. They spent a 
great deal of money—the harvest, doubtless reaped by their 
talents—they went much into society, or at all events said that 
they did, and they were full of piquant anecdotes about its 
2 leading members. Tom thought them capital fellows, and they 
reciprocated his good opinion and good-will. 

Tom Heywood could not, at his age, have retained the smooth 
complexion with which he was blessed if he had been wont to vex 
himself, as most of us do, with musings about the past and 
future. It was with the present alone that he felt any concern, 
and with only so much of that as came under his immediate 
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notice; so that for the most part he was able comfortably to 
forget that he had a sister in the neighbourhood of Notting Hill 
whose happiness he had blighted, while somewhere upon the 
continent of Europe there was to be found an inexorable 
American who was quite capable of blighting his own. 

Returning to his lodgings from the City one afternoon, he was 
reminded of the existence of the latter agreeable personage by a 


note which bore the address of the Langham Hotel, and which 
ran as follows : 


“Dear Heywoon, 

“ Having now terminated business transactions in France 
and Germany, I expect to be in London and at leisure for 
a few weeks. Circumstances within your knowledge make it 
advisable that I should locate myself in this city until my 
return to America, which may possibly take place in the 
course of the coming month. While here, I shall of course 
count upon any assistance that you can afford me towards the 
furthering of the object which we both have in view; and as I 
am desirous of consulting you with regard to certain points con- 
nected with that object, I shall be obliged if you will call here 
without delay. You will find me at home any day after 5 p.m. 

“Faithfully yours, 
“Samu, J. FisHer.” 


Tom made a grimace, looked at his watch, and started off to walk 
to the Langham Hotel forthwith. When one is a slave, one may 
as well answer without waiting to be called twice as not. Slavery 
is not a condition which anybody can be expected to like; but, 
as interested persons used to be fond of telling us, it may be 
rendered all but imperceptible by a kind-hearted slave-owner. 
Mr. Fisher, it may be, did not care to earn that character; for 
his demeanour, when Tom was shown into the little sitting-room 
where he was lounging with a cigar in his mouth, was hardly 
such as to make his visitor forget that he held the whip of 
authority. 

“That you, Heywood?” said he, glancing over his shoulder. 
“Come right in and find a chair for yourself, if you can. They 
don’t overburden you with furniture in your English hotels.” 

Tom did as he was requested, and, not having been offered a 
cigar, took one from his pocket and lighted it. “I got your note 
just now,” he remarked, “and I came on here at once. You said 
you wanted to see me about something.” 

“Why, yes,” drawled Mr. Fisher in reply ; “I should be glad 
of a word or two with you. It don’t appear to me, Heywood, 
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that you have been looking after our joint interests in my absence 
as well as you might.” 

Tom shrugged his shoulders. “ What have I done or left 
undone?” he inquired. 

“That I can’t say; but I did myself the honour to call upon 
your sister yesterday, and I was disappointed to find that we have 
made no progress. I don’t apprehend ultimate failure; still I 
should have thought that, for your own sake, you would have 
bestirred yourself more than you seem to have done.” 

“T didn’t know that you wanted me to bestir myself,” answered 
Tom rather sulkily. “It isn’t very easy for me to see her just 
now, because my old aunt, with whom she is staying, won’t let 
me into the house; and I believe I have said all that I could say 
to her. Of course I can keep on writing letters and repeating it, 
if you think that will do any good.” 

“ Repetition,” observed Mr. Fisher slowly, “is sometimes 
effective ; but much depends upon what you repeat. I don’t 
know what you have told your sister.” 

“T have told her that I am in your power and hers. To the 
best of my belief, she perfectly understands that it rests with her 
to decide whether I am to be saved from public disgrace or not, 
and that there is only one way of saving me.” 

“Sure you told her there was only one way ?” 

“Ts there another?” 

“Well, you might have fancied so. I have been thinking over 
what I said to you when I first let you know of my wishes, and I 
remember making what was not exactly a promise, but may have 
sounded like one, to the effect that if your sister absolutely 
refused to marry me, in spite of the strongest representations on 
your part, I might perhaps consent to let you both go free.” 

“Did you say that?” asked Tom. “I had forgotten it.” As 
indeed he had. 

“You may have forgotten it, or you may not; I dare say you'll 
excuse my saying that I don’t trust you implicitly. It was no 
promise, any way. But whatever it was, mind this, my friend— 
I made it a condition that you should support me loyally, and if 
you have been playing me false you shall repent of it, as sure as 
you sit here.” 

“T have not played you false!” cried Tom, with a stamp of his 
foot. ‘Ask Gertrude herself, if you don’t believe me. I have 
done all that I could for you, and said everything that I could 
think of in your favour. I don’t exactly love you, Fisher, and 
if you and I were alone on a desert island But we are 
in the middle of London; and nobody knows better than I do 
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that you would make me repent of it if I didn’t obey- your 
commands.” 

“H’m! And you haven’t concealed anything from me, I 
suppose ?” 

“There’s nothing to conceal, unfortunately for me.” 

“What about your sister and young Mr. Pycroft, for instance?” 

“Why, it was I who persuaded her to refuse the man! But 
for me, she would have accepted him before you made your offer, 
and then there would have been a pretty complication! You 
haven’t much to reproach me with so far as Pycroft is concerned, 
at all events.” 

Mr. Fisher had allowed his cigar to go out. He threw it away, 
lighted another, and for some moments sat ruminating, with a 
frown upon his brow. “So,” he resumed at last, “ Pycroft did 
propose to her, and she refused him, and she would have accepted 
him if you hadn’t interfered. You are fond of her too, in your 
way, and there’s nothing—or perhaps only one thing—that she 
wouldn’t do for you. What a very selfish and ungrateful rascal 
you must be, Heywood !” 

“Damn it all, man!” burst out Tom, with sudden fury. 
“You’ve got me under your thumb, and you can make me do what 
you choose ; that ought to satisfy you, I should think. I really 
don’t want to have your opinion of my morality.” 

“Don’t excite yourself,” returned Mr. Fisher, whose own temper 
had been unusually ruffied at the beginning of the interview, but 
who felt more comfortable now that he had succeeded in enraging 
his victim; “ that ejaculation of mine was a mere inadvertence. 
What do I care how far your ingratitude and selfishness may 
run? The fact is that I was taken aback; for I had been 
thinking to myself that likely enough you were encouraging 
Pycroft on the sly. Then you might have come to me some fine 
day and said, ‘See here, Fisher. I’ve done my very best; but 
my sister will never marry you, because she is in love with 
another man.’ And you might have trusted to my generosity to 
bid the whole gang of you depart in peace.” 

“T do assure you, Fisher,” answered Tom, with much 
earnestness, “that generosity is the very last thing in the world 
that I should ever dream of expecting from you.” 

“Quite right, Heywood. Generosity is a fine, showy quality ; 
but it don’t get much chance in the ordinary wear and tear of 
life. It can’t stand up for an instant against the instinct of 
self-preservation. Why, if you and I were on the desert island 
that you spoke of just now, and if the island were desert to the 
extent of producing no food, I might kill and eat you, and public 
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opinion would absolve me. Well, my situation is pretty much 
that. I want your sister’s money—I want it rather more badly 
than I can remember to have wanted money before in my life— 
and I mustn’t allow myself the luxury of handing her over to 
that soft-headed young squire whom you say that she would 
marry if she could. No, sir; I am a practical man, I’m no 
sentimentalist ; and you'd better believe me when I tell you that 
I shall show no weakness in this matter.” 

A close observer might have been struck with the peculiarity 
of Mr. Fisher’s manner, which was half sneering, half savage, and 
seemed to point to the existence of some inward conflict. Indeed, 
it may almost be laid down as an axiom, that when a man 
declares that he will display no weakness it is because he doubts 
his strength. But Tom, who was sick and weary of the whole 
business, and longed only to hear the last of it, was in no mood 
to question the sincerity of his tyrant’s cynicism. 

“Tm quite aware that you are as hard as a flint, Fisher,” he 
said, with an impatient sigh. “You'll get your own way, I 
suppose ; and if you don’t, it will be no fault of mine.” 

“T dare say it won't,” agreed Fisher, reflectively. “The 
instinct of self-preservation is probably about as strong in you 
as it is in me, and I guess I did you an injustice when I accused 
you of plotting against me. You'll be apt to find me a more 
useful brother-in-law than Pycroft. Now, if you like, Pll show 
you some letters that I’ve received from the Apollinite oil 
district.” 

Tom said he should be very glad; and so, for the next half- 
hour, the two men examined maps, perused correspondence, and 
made calculations together as amicably as if each had had a 
sincere respect for the other. When, after mastering the details 
of a scheme which seemed likely to prove profitable to its 
promoters, Tom took his leave, Mr. Fisher accompanied him 
down the stairs, talking as he went. 

“‘There’s a fortune in this thing, sir; but we shall have to put 
money into it before we can begin to draw money out of it, and 
the preliminary expenses are going to be pretty heavy, as you 
see. That’s one among many reasons why— Hullo! what’s 
the matter?” he broke off suddenly, startled by a swift change 
in his companion’s aspect. 

Tom had turned pale and fallen back against the wall; his 
eyes had a look of fixed, glassy horror, as if they saw some 
terrible vision. And yet there was nothing more alarming to be 
discerned than a stout, elderly lady, apparently an invalid, who 
was mounting the stairs with difficulty, assisted by her maid. 
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Alarming or not, the elderly lady seemed to be scarcely less 
alarmed by the sight of Tom than he was. “Sakes alive!” she 
ejaculated under her breath, and, clapping her hand to her heart, 
staggered back. However, she recovered herself promptly, and, 
without further sign of recognition, resumed her laborious 
ascent, while Tom hurried down into the hall. 

“Long-lost friend?” inquired Fisher, laconically, with “a 
backward jerk of his head and a satirical smile. 

“ Eh ?—what ?—friend? That woman, do you mean? Never 
saw her before in my life,” answered Tom. “Something came 
over me—I don’t know—that stuffy little room of yours, perhaps 
—and I’ve been smoking too much lately. I think Ill just go to 
the bar and have a brandy and soda.” 

He suited the action to the word, gave his order, and tossed off 
the brandy without waiting for the soda; after which he declared 
himself all right again. It may have been in order to escape 
questions that he hastily said good-bye, hailed a hansom 
which had stopped at the door, and jumped into it. 

But indeed Mr. Fisher was too sensible a man to make 
inquiries to which no truthful replies could be anticipated. He 
thought it a better plan to apply to’ the hall-porter, who after 
referring to the strangers’ book, informed him that the invalid 
lady was a Mrs. Stimson, of Savannah, Georgia. 

Mr. Fisher nodded and strolled away towards the smoking- 
room, with his hands in his pockets. “It’s the woman herself 
and nobody else, sir, you bet!” muttered he, addressing an 
imaginary auditor. “She’s taken her father’s name, don’t you 
see? Stimson, to be sure; I remember well enough. It was 
old man Stimson of Boston who went cavorting around in search 
of Heywood after that St. Louis business, and dropped down in 
an apoplectic fit because he couldn’t find him and give him a 
horsewhipping. Well, I don’t see what our friend Thomas has 
to look so scared about; I suppose she hasn’t brought the 
horsewhip along. By the way though Here Mr. Fisher 
stopped short and whistled softly. ‘Thomas, Thomas!” said he, 
shaking his head, “this will never do. If you are contemplating 
a breach of the law you must change your tactics, or I shall be 
obliged to interfere with you. Your future brother-in-law is a 
respectable citizen, Thomas, and it would pain him very much to 
see you in the dock.” 

Meanwhile, the subject of this soliloquy was himself solilo- 
quising, and the upshot of his self-communings was that when 
he had got as far as Oxford Circus he stopped the hansom, 
dismissed it, and walked straight back to the Langham Hotel. 
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“This is not the kind of difficulty that one can run away from,” 
he said to himself, as he asked for the visitors’ book and ran his 
eye down the page which Mr. Fisher had lately perused. On 
reaching the entry of “Mrs. Stimson, Savannah, Georgia, 
U.S.A.,” he paused, and, having satisfied himself by inquiry that 
the lady whom he had encountered on the staircase was known 
under that name, sent up his card, with a request for an 
interview. 

After a few minutes the maid, a middle-aged Englishwoman, 
came down with a message to the effect that Mrs. Stimson was 
not very well, but would see the gentleman, “if he particularly 
wished it.” 

“TI do wish it rather particularly,” Tom said; “I won't 
detain your mistress long. She is in bad health, I am afraid ?” 

“Very bad indeed, sir,’ replied the woman, with a shake of 
her head. ‘ We are to leave to-morrow for Carlsbad if she is able 
for it; but indeed I don’t hardly know whether she can stand the 
journey. If you'll excuse my mentioning it, sir, the doctor said 
she was not to be worried or excited.” 

Tom nodded, feeling perhaps, that he could not undertake to 
observe the doctor’s injunctions, and presently he was shown 
into a sitting-room, where the sallow-visaged lady was reclining 
in an invalid chair, with a tumbler of iced water beside her and a 
bottle of smelling-salts in her hand. 


CuarTterR XXXIV. 


UNWILLING PRISONERS, 


Watt Tom, with a queer, doubtful sort of smile upon his face, 
was advancing slowly into the room, the lady in the invalid chair 
began to speak. Her voice was rather high in pitch; she had a 
dragging, slightly nasal method of enunciation; and she said, 
without any introductory formality in the way of greeting, “I 
should think you wouldn’t want to give me or yourself any 
unnecessary trouble, I concluded I had better let you in; but 
it’s no sort of use to ask me for money. I promised long 
ago that you should never have another cent from me while 
I lived, and I was advised that you had no legal claim of that 
kind.” 

“You used,” observed Tom, taking a chair, “to possess a very 
remarkable power of saying unpleasant things, and I see that you 
haven’t lost it. You don’t, however, seem to have retained the 
sense of justice upon which you once prided yourself, or you 
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would hardly assume that I am going to do what I have never 
done since the day when we parted at St. Louis. Why, I 
wonder, should you imagine that I have come here to ask you for 
money ?” 

“T didn’t know but what you might,” replied the invalid 
languidly ; “I don’t see what else should bring you.” 

“Come, Virginia, I think you must see that other motives are 
conceivable. I might, for instance, feel some natural curiosity 
to know how a person who, according to the newspapers, died 
more than two years ago comes to be sitting in this room at this 
moment,” 

“Was I bound to drop down dead because a newspaper chose to 
kill me?” 

“No; only if you saw that very circumstantial report, I 
wonder that you did not think it worth while to contradict it. 
Some unknown friend—not unknown to you perhaps—was kind 
enough to send me a copy of the Florida paper which announced 
your demise and added some pleasing particulars under the 
heading of ‘Personal.’ The paragraph is locked up in my desk : 
but I think I could quote it without a mistake. It relates how 
Mrs. Stimson, better known to some people as Mrs. Thomas 
Heywood, has just succumbed to an attack of pneumonia which 
the balmy climate of the South has proved powerless to counter- 
act, and it goes on to insinuate that the death of this noble and 
highly respected lady may have been hastened by circumstances 
connected with a most unhappy, yet, on her side, irreproachable, 
married life. ‘To dwell upon those circumstances,’ the writer 
of the paragraph goes on, ‘ would be needless and unedifying ; to 
chronicle the event which we deplore without making any allusion 
to them would have seemed to us impossible.’ Virginia, as a 
simple matter of curiosity, may I ask whether you were the 
discreet writer of the paragraph?” 

The lady addressed as Virginia made a gesture of dissent. “J 
don’t know who wrote it,” she declared. 

“But possibly you know who sent it to me. You may even 
have sent it yourself.” 

“Well,” she answered, with a peculiar intonation which 
Americans sometimes use in pronouncing that word, and which 
seaves their hearers free to place their own interpretation upon it. 

“Then,” said Tom, taking it as signifying assent in this instance, 
“T must say that, for once in your life, you seem to me to have 
done a very unjustifiable thing. Conveying a false impression 
is telling a lie. I know it must be, because I have your own 
authority—and you remember how emphatic your authority 
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always was—for saying so. How many hundreds of times, 
Virginia, have you called me a liar, I wonder? And yet-——” 

“Don’t go on like that,” she interrupted, holding up her hand 
feebly. “I’m not what I was; I haven’t the strength to spar 
with you, if I had the wish. I believe I had a bad temper once, 
and you knew how to rouse it; but all that is over now. I’m 
about as sick as I can be, and all I want is to be allowed to end 
my days in peace. I never felt sure that you would leave me in 
peace. It didn’t seem likely you would; and father and the 
lawyers and everybody warned me that I must expect to have 
more trouble with you. So when poor father was taken and I 
didn’t seem to have any one left to protect me, I thought I'd drop 
my married name and go down to the South with my sister-in-law, 
who was dying of consumption. That way I hoped you wouldn’t 
be able to trace me.” 

“And to make assurance doubly sure you reported the death 
of your sister-in-law as your own?” 

“That was a mistake on the part of the newspaper. I didn’t 
suggest it, but I didn’t correct it. It seemed sort of providential.” 

“I remember you were always under the impression that 
Providence took a special interest in your concerns. I don’t 
know whether you hold Providence responsible for the deception 
that you practised upon me; at all events, it was a complete 
success. I no more dreamt of meeting you again on earth, 
Virginia, than I did of—of meeting you in heaven. That is 
putting things about as strongly as they can be put; for I am 
sure you will agree with me that heaven isn’t large enough to 
contain us both.” 

Mrs. Stimson, to give her the name by which she preferred to 
be known, laughed faintly. “ Well, I’m sorry for your disappoint- 
ment,” said she; “but you wouldn’t have met me if I could have 
helped it, you may be sure. And small as this world is, I dare 
say it will be big enough to hold us both without our coming 
into collision again. If we do, I don’t know why we shouldn’t 
look the other way, since neither of us wants anything of the 
other.” 

And as Tom smiled and raised his eyebrows, she added: “ Well, 
you said you wanted nothing, any way.” 

“T think,” he rejoined, “what I said was that I didn’t 
come here to ask you for money—which you politely assumed 
must be the object of my visit. There are things more valuable 
even than money, Virginia. Liberty, for instance, is one of 
them.” 

“Tm sure you're vory welcome to yours, if you'll only Ict me 
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keep mine. Did you think I had come over to Europe to look for 
ou?” 

“ “Scarcely ; but you don’t seem to realise that the liberty 
which you are so good as to offer me isn’t to be given as easily as 
you would give a servant his discharge. You may call yourself 
Mrs. Stimson, and take up your residence at Savannah, and allow 
the newspapers to announce your death; but as a matter of 
fact you are still alive, and your legal style and title is ‘ Mrs. 
Thomas Heywood.’” 

“T can’t help that. I presume you won’t expect me to commit 
suicide ; and you are as free as if I had.” 

“Not quite, Virginia. I remember that one of the most 
frequent among the many unprofitable disputes which we used to 
have together in old days turned upon the question of selfishness. 
You were fond of asserting that I was the most selfish man upon 
the face of the earth, and I sometimes ventured to retort that I 
knew a woman very nearly as bad in that respect as myself. It 
was a retort which never failed to make you extremely angry. 
Yet I have known you commit some uncommonly selfish actions, 
and perhaps you never committed a more glaring one than when 
you gave me to understand that you were dead, in order to protect 
yourself against an altogether imaginary danger. Suppose, upon 
the strength of that announcement, I had done a very natural 
and pardonable thing, and married again? It would have been a 
pleasant discovery for me to make to-day that my wife was not 
my wife, and that my children were illegitimate, wouldn’t it ?” 

“Mercy!” exclaimed Mrs. Stimson, with more emotion than 
she had hitherto displayed ; “ you don’t tell me that that is so?” 

“Tt might very well be so. Fortunately, it isn’t.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Stimson, sinking back upon her cushions and 
drawing a long breath, “you take a weight off my mind. I didn’t 
think that I should live to ask your pardon, Thomas Heywood ; 
but [ admit that I ought not to have deceived you. I have never 
refused to acknowledge that I was in the wrong when I have 
been convinced of it.” 

“T never knew you convinced of such a thing before,” Tom 
could not help remarking; “which may account for this being 
the very first time that I have heard you make such an ac- 
knowledgment.” 

“Don’t you think I might return the compliment? Maybe 
Tm self-righteous ; but it seems to me that I have never done 
you any injury except that. I leave it to your own conscience to 
say how many injuries you have done me.” 

“Not so many as you suppose, my dear Virginia. You had the 
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gift of exasperating me, though I am not easily exasperated. 
Your solemn warnings and your ridiculous jealousies and your 
narrow-minded sentiments were an irresistible temptation to me 
to make myself out worse than I was. Many and many a de- 
yunciation have I listened to from you for offences which I had 
not really committed. If I had protested my innocence you 
wouldn’t have believed me; so I took up the line of glorying in 
my guilt. That used to enrage you and relieve me.” 

“T had cause to be jealous,” said Tom’s wife doggedly, 

“A little, perhaps. When a man’s home is made a purgatory 
to him, to call it by no worse name, he naturally looks for con- 
solation where he can find it. The fact is that New England 
doesn’t understand Old England, and never will. You are older 
than the old country—older by a couple of centuries—and, for 
all the keenness upon which you pique yourselves, you are for 
ever making the most absurd mistakes in your judgment of others. 
I believe that, upon the whole, you are the most prejudiced, stiff- 
necked, opinionated people in the whole world. As for you in- 
dividually, you were a fish out of water in the Western States, 
and you were helplessly impossible as the wife of an ordinary 
Englishman.” 

“T should be sorry,” remarked Mrs. Stimson, “to think that 
you were an ordinary Englishman. Are ordinary Englishmen 
thieves? I did my duty to you as far as I could see it, if I 
didn’t do something more than my duty. I saved you from public 
disgrace, any way.” 

“That is to say that you paid a certain sum of money down to 
save me from criminal proceedings. Whether you did that for 
my sake or your own is another question. I have a tolerably 
strong conviction that you were only too glad to seize such an 
opportunity of getting rid of me and dictating your own conditions. 
Your conditions, if you remember, were not foolishly generous. 
You handed over what they demanded to my partners; you 
stipulated that we should be strangers to one another from that 
day forth; and then you packed up your boxes and went away, 
leaving me literally without a dollar in my pocket. If you had 
consented to trust me with a small fraction of your fortune when 
I asked you, you would not have driven me to do what I did, nor 
would you yourself have been driven to seek refuge at Savannah, 
which I should think is not a very lively place of residence. On 
the other hand, you would perhaps have continued to be burdened 
by my society. However, it was not in order to indulge in 

recriminations that I requested the honour of this interview.” 

“T am still waiting to hear why you did request it.” 
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Tom’s object had not been very clearly defined in the first 
instance, but during the above colloquy ithad becomeso. Never- 
theless, he did not at once state it, but said, “May I rely upon 
your keeping your own counsel as regards the past. I have 
turned over a new leaf; it would do me a great deal of harm, and 
it certainly couldn’t do you any good, if people in this country 
were to hear of my misfortunes on the other side of the Atlantic.” 

“You may rely,” answered Mrs. Stimson, “upon my never 
breathing a word about you in this country or elsewhere; you 
may rely upon my never willingly seeing or speaking to you 
again. I supposed you were still in America. IfI had thought 
you were in London I would have remained indoors all the time I 
was here, rather than run the risk of meeting you in the street.” 

“You appear to have a very profound aversion for me.” 

“Tt isn’t so much that. I’ve outlived what I used to feel, and 
I’ve tried to forgive as I hope to be forgiven. But I’ve always 
been afraid that you would come upon me some day with a demand 
for money, and I promised poor father that you should have no 
more money of mine while I lived. It’s true I have your written 
engagement ; but——” 

“Exactly so; the engagements of such an unprincipled person 
are a poor security. Well, Virginia, there is a way of finally 
freeing yourself from me which I shouldn’t oppose, if you saw fit yw 
to adopt it. Leven suggested it to you long ago, as you may 
recollect. In certain enlightened States that you know of every 
facility is afforded for the dissolution of the marriage contract.” 

“ Ah!—that means that you are thinking of marrying again.” 

“T don’t say so; but if I were you wouldn’t object, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, I should. In the first place, I don’t believe divorce is 
sanctioned by Scripture. After that, I don’t know what formalities 
I should be called upon to go through; but I presume I should 
have to return to America, and the doctor told me yesterday that 
it would be as much as my life was worth to attempt the voyage 
in my present state of health.” 

Tom breathed more freely. In former years his wife had been 
a furiously jealous woman, and he had expected to be met with 
objections of a kind less likely to be overruled. “ Different 
people interpret Scripture in different ways,” he observed. “ You ye 
seem to have thought that its precepts were compatible with virtual 
if not with legal divorce. And I take it that you do mean to go 
back to America eventually.” 

“Well, I calculate to return before the fall, if I recover my 
health ; but it’s uncertain. I don’t exactly know what is the 
matter with me; the doctors talk about dyspepsia and derange- 
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ment of the liver, and so forth, and they say I may get quite well 
again; but I seem to keep losing strength all the time. You 
may obtain your release sooner than you think for.” 

Common humanity prompted Tom to reply, “I should be sorry 
to obtain it in that way.” 

“T don’t see why. You were more sorry to find that I was 
alive just now than you would be to hear that I was dead to- 
morrow, I expect. I’ve no great wish to live; but Iam going to 
the German baths because the doctors order it, and they don’t 
appear to foresee any immediate danger. I guess you'll have to 
wait until you’re a widower before you marry again, whether the 
time is long or short.” 

It crossed Tom’s mind that in the enlightened States of which 
he had spoken a divorce might possibly be granted toa man whose 
wife refused to live with him; but he was not sure of this, and 
he was too conscious of the precariousness of his position to ven- 
ture upon threats; so he only said, “ A divorce would bea release 
to you as well as to me, and I don’t think you would have any 
trouble or difficulty about obtaining it.” 

“It’s immaterial whether I should or not, for I shall never ask 
for it. Apart from the reasons that I gave you a while ago, I 
couldn’t take it upon me +o help any other woman towards such 
unhappiness as I once went through.” 

“Candidly, Virginia, was that unhappiness entirely of my 
ereating? Besides, I tell you that I have turned over a new 
leaf.” 

“So you say; but I’ve only your assurance for that. Thomas 
Heywood, I have forgiven you; but I haven’t forgotten what my 
life with you was. You deceived me right through, from the 
very first ; it seems to me that you have deceived everybody who 
has ever trusted you. I used to make excuses for you, though 
you didn’t know it; but the only real excuse that could be made 
was that you had no sense of right and wrong, like other folks. 
Why, I used to find out—but what’s the good of talking?” She 
dropped back upon her pillows, from which she had raised herself 
for a moment, and closed her eyes, as if utterly exhausted. 
“ You'd best leave me,” she said feebly ; “you'll gain nothing by 
staying here.” 

Partly because he saw that she was really not in a state to 
bear further fatigue, and partly because he knew her obstinacy of 
old, he obeyed. It was obvious that he would gain nothing by 
prolonging the conversation, and he had not gained much by 
seeking it. Nevertheless, his spirits as he left the room were a 
degree or two higher than they had been when he entered it. 
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Upon the landing he encountered the maid, to whom he said, 
“T am afraid your mistress is very ill.” 

“Oh, she’s dying, sir,” answered the woman quietly. “It may 
be a question of weeks or of months, or she might take a turn 
and linger on for another year; but she'll never be well again.” 

“ Dear, dear!” ejaculated Tom, assuming an air of consterna- 
tion which he was far from feeling; “have you the doctor’s 
authority for saying so?” 

“Doctors don’t like to put things so plainly, sir; but ’ma 
certificated sick-nurse, and I’ve seen many such cases. There’s no 
cure for her disease, sir; only palliatives and the chance of the 
constitution being strong enough to fight against it longer than 
might be expected.” 

“ Well,” said Tom, after a pause, “I am an old friend of Mrs. 
Stimson’s, though I am sorry to say that we are not on as good 
terms now as we once were. Sick people, you know, take fancies 
and prejudices—I°d rather you didn’t mention my name to her. 
But I should like to hear how she goes on, and if you would 
write me a line from time to time, I should feel very much 
obliged to you. Here is my address.” And he handed her one 
of his cards, together with a sovereign. 

Both were accepted ; and shortly afterwards Mr. Fisher, who 
chanced to be looking out of his window, espied a gentleman of 
blithe and careless mien walking down the street. Mr. Fisher 
contemplated the retreating figure with something like ad- 
miration. 

“There’s a vitality about that fellow,’ he mused, “ which 
would be the making of him if he had more brains. You can 
knock him down easily enough; but I defy you to keep him 
down. He mustn’t be allowed to let his animal spirits carry him 
into bigamy, though.” 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 
A RIVER PARTY. 


Ix the multitude of counsellors there is said to be wisdom; but 
no one, probably, has ever been bold enough to assert that 
multiplicity of counsel promotes despatch of business, and at the 
period of this narrative which we have now reached the chief 
personages treated of therein were so busy watching one another, 
and so hampered by their mutual relations, that something like a 
general standstill ensued. Algy Pycroft, in obedience to Stella’s 
advice, made no attempt to see Gertrude, and occupied himself 
on his own account with pursuing abortive investigations about 
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Tom and Mr. Fisher; Oswald went again to Ladbroke Square, 
and was again refused admittance; Mr. Fisher abstained from 
any active prosecution of his courtship; while Lady Hester and 
Mrs. Worsley contented themselves with remaining on the alert 
and awaiting events. 

Alone among them all, Tom was at his ease, and looked forward 
with confidence to a good time coming. It did not take him 
long to persuade himself that his wife was at the point of death ; 
he knew that in any case she might be counted upon not to 
molest him for the present; and although he harboured no such 
perilous and felonious design as Fisher had mentally attributed 
to him, he saw no reason at all for discontinuing attentions 
which, as he hoped, would lead to the realisation of his dreams 
before the year should be out. The only thing was that he had 
to make those attentions a little less pressing and to defer the 
climax sine die. It would no doubt, as Lady Hester had shrewdly 
divined, have suited him better in some respects and caused him 
to feel safer had it been possible for him to engage himself to Miss 
Mowbray without delay ; but, after all, he was not certain that her 
consent could have been so readily gained, and it was of course 
desirable that the first Mrs. Thomas Heywood should be com- 
fortably dead and buried before formal arrangements were 
entered into for the installation of the second. Thus he neither 
fretted nor repined because he did not see Stella every day, and 
because, when he did see her, it was more often than not in a 
room full of people. She always received him cordially; and 
Lady Hester—with a perfidious intent, perhaps, but that 
signified littleh—treated him like a friend of the house, begging 
him to drop in to luncheon or afternoon tea whenever he felt 
so disposed, without waiting for an invitation. 

Lady Hester was not much afraid of “the rogue,” as she stzll 
persisted in calling him, nor dismayed at the spectacle of his 
growing intimacy with her protégée. “You make a mistake; I 
am not encouraging him, I am only giving him plenty of rope,” 
she said, in answer to a faint remonstrance from Oswald, to 
whom her behaviour seemed to be inconsistent, and who found 
himself unable to play the part of bystander with the equanimity 
which was apparently expected of him. 

“A rope which may be used to bind two lives together, and 
which it may not be easy to cut,” he remarked gloomily. 

“Tt won’t be cut by you, that’s very evident,” retorted Lady 
Hester. “As for me, I mean to wait until your precious nephew 
has twisted it well round his neck, and then, if any assistance is 
required, I shall be very happy to pull his legs. But I doubt 
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whether assistance will be required, and I am certainly not going 
to make him interesting by forbidding him my house. The 
oftener he comes here, and the more fully he displays his 
charming qualities, the better I shall be pleased.” 

“He has some charming qualities,” Oswald said, “and he has 
some which don’t charm me. But we all see with our own eyes, 
not with other people’s.” 

Love is proverbially blind, and it may be that Oswald’s eyes 
were less clear-sighted in this instance than Lady Hester’s. What 
they saw was that Stella’s face invariably brightened when Tom 
drew near her, while an indefinable change, which could scarcely 
be called a cloud, as invariably came over it when he himself 
approached. She was perfectly polite, but she held him at a dis- 
tance; she avoided being left alone with him for a moment, and 
gave him no chance of finishing the sentence which had been so 
inopportunely cut short at Mrs. Guldenmark’s ball. To be sure, 
he did not greatly desire to finish it; what would have been the 
use? Whether he had jilted or been jilted by his first love was 
obviously a matter of no concern whatever to her. Still it was 
annoying to be so misjudged, and what was scarcely less annoying 
was the persistent ill-luck which pursued him each time that he 
encountered Stella in society. He did not go out much; but as 
sure as ever he entered a drawing-room or a ball-room in which 
Miss Mowbray was, so surely did the shrill and sprightly accents 
of Madame de Révigny’s voice fall upon his ear; and do what he 
would, he could not prevent Madame de Révigny from appearing 
to flirt with him. It was true that she flirted with a great many 
other people as well; but he had an instinctive conviction that 
this levity was misinterpreted by Stella, and that she held him to 
blame for conduct in which many a disappointed woman has been 
known to seek consolation and oblivion. 

If the admiration of ninety-nine persons can make amends for 
the insensibility of a hundredth, Madame de Révigny should have 
been satisfied. She was no great beauty, her manners were in- 
tentionally vulgar, and she painted her face; but she thoroughly 
understood how to attract men—a more difficult art, perhaps, than 
it appears—and, with the solitary exception mentioned, she had 
just as many devoted attendants as it pleased her to have. Fore- 
most among these was Lord Dunedin, a young man who, after a 
long minority, had succeeded to vast estates, and whose infatuation 
about this flighty Frenchwoman was a source of deep sorrow and 
anger to many deserving mothers. He could not, of course, be 
thinking of marrying her, they said; but they were not sure that 
he could not—for who can measure the length and depth of a 
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young man’s folly ?—and at all events her monopoly of him 
effectually prevented him for the time being from thinking of 
marrying any one else. 

Now it came to pass that, a sudden spell of fine hot weather 
having set in, Madame de Révigny decreed that “ce bon petit 
Dunedin,” who was the possessor of a villa on the Thames, should 
give a river-party. It was ata ball that this happy inspiration 
came to her, and she saved him all trouble as to the selection 
of his guests by scribbling a list of them for him upon his shirt- 
cuff with a pencil which she pulled out of his pocket. Oswald 
chanced to pass her while she was thus employed; to which cir- 
cumstance, possibly, he owed his inclusion in the select circle of 
the invited. 

Catching him by the coat-tail with her unemployed hand, 
“ Oswald,” said she, “you will be amiable and join our little 
boating-party, will you not? Thursday next—we are going 
to amuse ourselyes—a long day. Oh, do not be afraid; you 
will not find it too long, and we will provide for your amuse- 
ment. Miss Mowbray shall be asked. A propos, you know Lord 
Dunedin?” 

Oswald had not that advantage; so an unceremonious intro- 
duction was affected, soon after which he moved on, wondering 
why he had agreed to be present at an entertainment presided 
over by the woman whom it was just then one of the chief aims of 
his life to avoid. Madame de Révigny could have told him. She 
knew, though perhaps he did not, that it was out of his power to 
refuse any chance offered to him of meeting Stella Mowbray, and 
was under no illusion as to the cause of his ready assent. As, 
however, her intentions were a little less benevolent than she had 
led him to suppose, the next name that she wrote down was that 
of Mr. Heywood. 

“Who is Mr. Heywood, if one may ask?” inquired Lord 
Dunedin. 

“ He is like the late Emperor Napoleon, he is the nephew of his 
uncle, It is only in this country of all the eccentricities that one 
mects with uncles who are ten years younger than their nephews. 
I ask Mr. Heywood because he is a prétendant for the fortune of 
Miss Mowbray, and because I have an old friendship for his uncle, 
my poor Oswald Kennedy, who is in danger of marrying her for 
the sake of her grey eyes.” 

Lord Dunedin thought Miss Mowbray an awfully pretty girl, 
all the same, and received a smart rap over the knuckles from his 
own pencil-case for permitting himself to say so. 

“How dare you find her pretty!” cried Madame de Révigny. 
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“ Admit at once that she has hands as large as my feet, orI strike 
out her name from the list.” 

“She has a hump upon her back and she squints like a bag of 
nails,” said Lord Dunedin unhesitatingly. “I should like her to 
come, though, if it’s only to prevent you from getting into a 
tub with your friend Kennedy and disappearing for the whole 
afternoon.” 

Lady Hester Burke, who claimed cousinship with Lord Dunedin 
(as indeed she did with most holders of titles of sufficiently old 
creation), accepted her kinsman’s invitation willingiy. “I want to 
see whether he knows how to do things, poor boy,” she explained to 
Stella. ‘He has a charming little place between Maidenhead and 
Cookham, where I remember staying with his grandfather before 
the flood. I suppose there will be no mistake as far as the eating 
and drinking part of the business goes. ‘The people, I under- 
stand, have been asked by that Frenchwoman, who has taken him 
under her wing ; so that we may expect to meet a motley crew. 
Upon the whole, I am not sorry that he has been annexed by the 
Frenchwoman. There is no fear of her marrying him at all 
events, and he might have fallen into worse hands, you know. 
They often do.” 

Madame de Révigny was certainly not particular, as a general 
rule, about the acquaintances that she formed; yet she may have 
possessed more savoir faire than the old lady was disposed to credit 
her with, or it may be that Lord Dunedin had exercised a right 
of censorship over the list drawn up for him. In any case, Lady 
Hester met no one on the platform at Paddington whom she might 
not have expected to meet, unless it was Tom Heywood. The 
rest of the assemblage, which was a large one, was composed of 
persons of undeniable social position ; youth and beauty were well 
represented, and due regard had apparently been paid to the 
principle of affinity. Moreover, when the party had reached 
its destination, Lady Hester found that the arrangements which 
had been made were such as to command her approval. No one 
would have supposed, to look at it, that Lord Dunedin’s pretty 
villa had stood empty for upwards of a decade. Servants, plate, 
linen, possibly even furniture, had been sent down from London ; 
the lawns, which sloped gently to the water’s edge, were freshly 
mown ; the flower-beds displayed those geometrical designs to 
which the eyes of the present generation have become accustomed ; 
mushroom tents had been placed in the sun and wicker chairs and 
hammocks in the shade. During the interval before luncheon a 
string-band, concealed somewhere in the background, struck up 
the last new waltz. 
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“ Ah,” remarked Oswald, who had descried Stella standing alone 
beside the river, and had joined her after a brief mental conflict, 
“JT was wondering whether he had forgotten the band. No doubt 
we shall have fireworks after dinner. It is very complete, is it 
not ?” ; 

“ Almost too complete for my taste,” she answered. “ I suppose 
when very rich people treat their friends to a day in the country, 
they are bound to make all this fuss, and we should think them 
rather shabby if they didn’t; but it isn’t exactly enjoyable, some- 
how. Do you believe that one can ever really enjoy oneself in 
one’s best clothes?” 

“C'est selon, as Madame de Révigny would say,’ answered 
Oswald, smiling. “Given a small boat and one’s choice of a 
companion, I think the thing might be contrived—at any rate, 
for part of the time.” 

“We shall not be allowed to choose anything; thatis the worst 
of these organised festivities. After luncheon, most of us will 
be packed on board Lord Dunedin’s steam-launch ; a few favoured 
ones—you, perhaps, if you can scull—will be distributed in pairs 
among the boats, and we shall all go up the river to some place 
where an al fresco tea will be awaiting us, Then we are to come 
back here to an elaborate dinner, for which we shall be expected 
to change our frocks, and a special train will take us up to 
London in time for Lady Somebody’s ball. What crowds of poor 
people might be sent down to Hampton Court in vans for a quarter 
of the money! And Iam not at all sure that it wouldn’t be 
better fun to go with them than to take part in this magnificent 
function.” 

“C'est selon,” said Oswald again. “I do know how to scull, 
and I imagine that a good many of these smart young men, who are 
not provided with boating-flannels, won’t much care about making 
themselves hot. Do you like steam-launches, Miss Mowbray ?” 

“Am I to take that as an invitation?” she asked. 

“Tf you will. I didn’t care to offer my services in so many 
words; but I shall be very proud to be allowed to take care of 
you.” 

“Are you quite sure that you would not rather take care of 
somebody else—of Madame de Révigny, for instance ? ” 

“That, I need hardly say, is what I should prefer; but I am 
afraid that if 1 were to propose such a thing to her, I should 
meet with the mortification of a refusal. I venture to predict 
that Madame de Révigny will be taken care of by our host.” 

“Then,” said Stella, laughing, “I will confess to you, between 
ourselves, that I don’t much like steam-launches.” 
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Oswald had been very far from anticipating anything like this 
when he had diffidently approached Miss Mowbray. He had not 
intended to proffer his escort; still less had he supposed that she 
would agree to so audacious a proposition. Nor did he now 
flatter himself that she was actuated by any great desire to 
spend an uninterrupted hour or so with him; but the explana- 
tion which suggested itself to him was that she did not wish to 
be handed over to Tom—which, as a matter of fact, was the 
truth. However, so humble had he become that he was thankful 
to be tolerated even upon those not very complimentary terms, 
and the thought of what lay before him enabled him to submit 
cheerfully to a prolonged luncheon and to the conversation of his 
neighbours, two ladies with whom he had not been previously 
acquainted, and who, in spite of their undoubted fascinations, 
left no distinct impression of their identity upon his memory. 

As soon as he regained his liberty he mentioned his wish to be 
allowed to pull somebody up the river in a skiff to Lord Dunedin, 
who at once replied, “ Of course, my dear fellow—anything you 
like. There are plenty of boats of one kind and another, I 
believe, and I’m afraid I must ask some of you to do a little 
work. Madame de Révigny,” he added—for he was really a 
good-natured young man, and wished to pave the way gently for a 
possible disappointment—“ says she is coming in the steam- 
launch.” 

No doubt Madame de Révigny had expressed some such in- 
tention, but to assume that she would necessarily adhere to it 
betrayed a very superficial acquaintance with that lady’s 
character. Indeed, while Oswald and Lord Dunedin were thus 
arranging matters to their own satisfaction, she was saying to 
Stella, “ Miss Mowbray, I am sure you are like me, you detest 
those ugly little steamers. But be at ease; you have not been 
forgotten, and you will find a boat at your disposition—including 
the boatman. I do not know in what coin they are paid, these 
boatmen; Mr. Heywood will tell you, perhaps. I think that he 
is waiting for you with some impatience; it appears that we have 
no time to lose.” 

“Oh, thank you,” answered Stella, who may have thought this 
authoritative disposal of her person a trifle cool; “ but I believe 
Mr. Kennedy is going to scull me up the river.” 

“What!” exclaimed Madame de Révigny, with a well- 
simulated scream of surprise. ‘Oh, that Oswald! And to 
think that he would not even consent to join our party until I 
promised to be his companion for the afternoon! What did I 
tell you about him long ago?—zil se méfie! There are so many 
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things that he would give his ears to do or say; but when the 
opportunity comes—autre histoire! Monsieur has reflected, 
prudence has spoken, and he runs away with all his legs, Eh, 
mon Diew! I do not complain; there are men who are made 
like that. I resign him to you, my dear Miss Mowbray. And 
yet, Heaven knows that I should not have eaten him if he had 
kept his engagement.” 

“Please don’t let me interfere with your plans in any way,” 
answered Stella coldly. “I am ready quite to start; and if Mr. 
Heywood is waiting, I had better go at once.” 

Thus it was that Oswald, lounging down to the bank to secure 
a skiff, had the mortification of seeing his nephew push off and 
scull leisurely away, accompanied by a lady whose back was 
turned towards the shore, but whose sunshade was only too 
evidently the property of Miss Mowbray. It says something for 
his common-sense and self-command that he at once guessed 
whom he had to thank for this apparent breach of faith ; nor was 
he in the least surprised when, after the embarkation of sundry 
other couples and of the remainder of the company, who were 
relegated to the steam-launch, had been accomplished, Madame 
de Révigny tripped smiling across the grass towards him, pursued 
by cries of remonstrance from her host. 

He helped her into the boat without a word, and it was not 
until they were in mid-stream that she broke into one of her 
ear-piercing laughs, exclaiming in her own language, “Confess 
that you are furious with me!” 

“On the contrary,” he replied, “I am profoundly flattered. I 
am forced to the conclusion that you have made a considerable 
sacrifice of pride for my sake.” 

“ Ah, you are certainly furious, or you would not have uttered 
so rude a speech. To do you justice, you are seldom rude in 
speech, whatever may be thought of your actions. Come, 
Oswald, my offence is not such a very grave one; and perhaps 
I may have meant to render you a service quite as much as to 
give myself the pleasure of talking to you. For, when all is 
said, Miss Mowbray has a disposition made up of acute angles, 
How can you divine what my motives were?” 

“T have no pretension to divine them ; I am not inquisitive, as 
you'are aware. The only thing which I am a little curious to 
know is what you said to Miss Mowbray.” 

Madame de Révigny shrugged her shoulders. “I told her a 
harmless little fib; I said you had engaged yourself to me for 
this afternoon.” 

“Tam sorry you did that,” observed Oswald quietly ; “because 
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I think I am entitled to take the first opportunity of undeceiving 
her.” 

“ Decidedly, Oswald,” cried Madame de Révigny, “ you are 
becoming insupportable! The air of your native land is ruining 
you, and at this rate you will be a perfect bear in another year 
or two. Say what you like to your Miss Mowbray. It is not 
precisely probable that you will be believed, but that is your 
affair. As for me,I regret that I did not leave you to your 
fate.” 

And, throwing herself back upon the cushions, she assumed a 
little pouting air which would doubtless have brought Lord 
Dunedin to his knees, but which was entirely thrown away upon 
her present hard-hearted companion. Having no desire in the 
world either to talk to her or to hear her talk, he confined 
himself to his business of conducting her to her destination, and 
occasionally counteracting the erratic course which she was 
pleased to steer ; and so for a long time they progressed in absolute 
silence up stream, past the hanging woodlands and the sunny 
pastures and the rushing weirs, which neither of them noticed, 
until at last Madame de Révigny could stand it no longer. 

“Do not sulk with me, Oswald,” she pleaded quite humbly. 
“T admit that I have presumed rather far upon the privileges of 
an old friend; but I could not know that you would find my 
society so intolerable.” 

He replied with much politeness, “ Your society is charming.” 

“ Ah, you thought so once; but you have changed since those 
days.” 

“In that respect I feel sure that I may count upon your 
sympathy.” 

“Not altogether ; I have not changed so much as you suppose, 
perhaps. Oh, it is true that I am no longer a school-girl; I have 
lost some illusions, but in exchange I have learnt something. I 
have learnt, for example, that love and marriage are two very 
different things.” 

“On the condition that you do not love your husband or your 
wife? The discovery is not exactly novel; but I do not doubt 
that your experience confirms it.” 

“You are hard, Oswald; you make no allowances; you have 
not learnt as much as I have, since you do not know how to 
forgive. For my part, I can forgive a great deal—treason even, 
at a pinch.” 

“You would not be so ungracious as to condemn a sin of that 
particular kind.” 

“ Admit, at least, that you are guilty of it. You imagine that 
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you are in love with Miss Mowbray to-day, and you were very 
certain of being in love with somebody else a few years ago.” 

“T admit nothing and deny nothing,” answered Oswald, 
beginning to lose patience; “ that is the privilege of the accused 
in this country.” 

“They need not claim it when they are offered a free pardon. 
Oswald, will you never grant me what I have given you without 
waiting to be asked ?” 

She bent forward, laid her hand upon his knee, and looked 
beseechingly up into his face. The situation was really one 
which seemed to call for decisive language. 

“Madame,” said Oswald, “the most generous of mortals 
cannot give more than he possesses. JI am ready to shower all 
the pardons in the world upon you; but if you want something 
more, I must warn you that the supply is exhausted. After all, 
that is a matter of small consequence; you have only to apply 
elsewhere. Most men keep a stock of the article that you 
require, and I believe you do not insist upon its being of very 
durable quality.” 

“Ts that your last word, Oswald ?” 

“Tf you will deign to accept it as such I shall feel truly 
grateful to you.” 

“Then,” observed Madame de Révigny, drawing back abruptly, 
“it is a case for saying, ‘Adieu, M. Gil Blas; je vous souhaite 
toutes sortes de prospérité, avec un peu plus de goit.’ Do you 
think you are capable of overtaking that steam-launch? With 
your permission I should like to tranship myself.” 

“We shall come to a lock presently,’ answered Oswald, to 
whom this was welcome hearing. “They will be sure to wait 
for us, and as soon as we have got through you shall be obeyed.” 

He quickened his stroke, and in a few minutes joined the rest of 
the flotilla, which, as he had anticipated, was awaiting these 
laggards at the lock-gates; and Lord Dunedin, who looked 
decidedly cross, called out, “I say, Kennedy, would you mind 

trying to keep up? I don’t want to hurry you; but we're rather 
behind time.” 

Madame de Révigny responded by a torrent of shrill and some- 
what incoherent words. It was not until the whole party was 
enclosed within the dark walls of the lock that she was understood 
to be explaining the difficulty she had had in keeping Mr. Kennedy 
awake. ‘I renounce the attempt!” she cried. “Ihave done my 
best, and have only succeeded in catching the infection. Lord 
Dunedin, if you have room for one more passenger, hold out your 
hand to me; I am going to desert the ship.” And up she jumped. 
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“Wait till we’re out of the lock!” shouted Lord Dunedin. 

And Oswald, somewhat angrily, chimed in, “If you plunge 
about like that you will swamp us, and then the chances are ten 
to one that you will be drowned.” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth before his warning 
was justified. Madame de Révigny brushed past him with a 
scramble and a leap, and was dragged safely on board the launch, 
amid the screams of the other ladies, who were brought nearer to 
immersion than they liked by her temerity; but the light skiff 
from which she had sprung was not built to withstand such 
anties, and Oswald, quite unable to save himself, was plunged 
instantaneously into the water. Happily he was a fair swimmer. 
He rose to the surface, shook the water out of his hair, and 
declined the boathook which Lord Dunedin extended to him. 

“Tm all right,” said he. “Don’t be alarmed; I can keep 
myself afloat for any length of time.” 

Perhaps the alarm manifested by some of the ladies was more 
easily allayed than it ought to have been. To get a man out of 
the water into a small steam-launch is a feat hardly to be accom- 
plished without some danger to your personal safety, and even if 
you succeed, it is probable that the ruin of your frock will be the 
penalty of your philanthropy. Nevertheless, any one who has 
ever been so unlucky as to be swamped in a lock full of boats 
will know that the position is far from being a pleasant one; 
and to a few of those who watched Oswald’s manceuvres the time 
that elapsed before the lock-gates could be reopened seemed 
interminable. 

When at length he was able to scramble up upon dry land 
again, he was sufficiently exhausted to have some difficulty in 
understanding what was said to him; only he fancied that from 
among the Babel of voices he could distinguish that of Stella 
Mowbray making a practical suggestion, and undoubtedly it was 
Tom’s flask which was thrown to him. 

Of course there was only one thing to be done; and as he had 
brought a suit of evening clothes down from London, the sooner 
he returned to them the better. 

“ After all,” he mused, as he paddled down stream shortly 
afterwards, in undisturbed possession of his righted skiff, “my 
luck hasn’t been quite so bad as I thought it was going to be. 
Everybody must have understood that Madame de Révigny forced 
herself upon me, and she, I hope, now understands that forcing 


herself upon me is poor sport. It was well worth a ducking to 
convince her of that.” 
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